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PREFACE. 


EFORE I particularize the dif- 
ferent Exerciſes proper to initiate 
youth in publick ſtudies, which, 
at firſt, was my only Object; I have 
been advis'd to introduce here a few ſhort 
Reflections, relating to thoſe particulars 
which are to be taught Children, during 
their Infant Years; and even to ſuch 
Studies as may be adapted to the juvenile 
part of the other Sex, till they come to 
amaturer Age. Hence the Reader will 
_ perceive, that I ſhall not enlarge on theſe 
two ſubjects; they being Foreign to my 
firſt * plan, and extraneous, as it were 


* The Author alludes to his celebrated Wark, en- 


titled, The Method of Teaching and Studying the 
Belles-Letir es, &c. | 


* 


as * in 


r 
in this Place. But the {kill and ability 
of Preceptors, and the diligence of ſuch 
Parents as attend ſeriouſly to the Edu. 
cation of their Children, will eaſily ſup- 

ly whatever may be detective in this 
little Treatiſe. 
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TRANSLATOR* 


PREFACE. 


HE Complaint which has been made by 

many Perſons of the too great multiplicity 

of Books, that have been publiſhed on 

| moſt Subjects, cannot juſtly be extended 
to Education, *Tis rather ſurprizing, as there is, 
perhaps, no one Article of ſo much importance to 
Society, that ſo few good Pieces have been writ- 


ten profeſſedly upon it; eſpecially, as theſe have 


produced fo little Reformation in the Manner of 
Teaching. wit” 

Of the ſeveral Claſſes of Men in a State, none 
are, perhaps, ſo capable of contributing to its Wel- 
fare or Prejudice as thoſe who are entruſted with 
the Education of Children: The reaſon of this is 
evident. The School-maſter has generally the firſt 
forming of the Infant Mind; and if he does not 
take care to ſeaſon it with Virtue, the future Argu- 
ments and Exhortations of Moraliſts and Divines 
will avail but little. 18 


A 3 « I fhall- 


195 

T ſhall not pretend to ſay, in what manner Vice 
Arſt inſinuated it ſelf in the World, but as J believe, 
that the human Soul comes pure and unſullied from 
the Hands of its Creator; *tis my Opinion it would 
continue ſo, were it not for the Contagion which 
ſurrounds it. Not to mention the virtuous Simpli- 


city of Mankind. in remote Ages, (concerning 


which there are ſo many Foot-ſteps in Hiſtory) we 
have a diſtant Example in the People ſubject to the 
Weſt-Indian Chief, who was ſo lately among us. 
This People, as J have been aſſured by the know- 
ing Patriot, (who ſo generouſly. expoſed himſelf to 
the Hazards of a long Voyage, to reſide among 
them) poſſeſs moſt of the ſocial Virtues in an emi- 
nent Degree. Such a Spirit of Beneficence prevails. 
among them, that almoſt every one contributes to. 
the Felicity of the Whole; and conſequently they 
do not reciprocally deprave, nor employ thoſe mean, 


ungenerous Artifices which moſt of the Individuals 


in Europe, are practiſing perpetually among them- 


ſelves. Hence one who is born among the latter, 


is infiitely more liable to be corrupted than ano- 
ther, who ariſes from among the former.; and as 
the European has ſuch numberleſs Temptations to. 
Vice, *tis requiſite he ſhould be taught. very carefully 
how to avoid them. | 

T his ought to be the chief End of Education; 
otherwiſe Learning, ſo far from being the Inftru- 
ment of Virtue, ſerves only to promote and foment 
its contrary... Now, of the ſeveral Authors who 


have written. upon this Subject, none has been more 


ſolicitous to recommend the early inculcating of 
Virtue than Mr. Rollin. We ſee him exhorting to 
the Practice of it in almoſt every Page; and he has 
ſet the Inducements to it in ſo amiable a Light, 
and fo ſtrongly repreſented the fatal Effects ot 1 
contrary Practice, that an exact Obſervance of hi 


Precepts muſt neceſſarily be of the utmoſt Advan- 
tage to Youth.. 9 


5 (vi) 3 

Nor has Mr. Rollin been leſs happy in the Me- 
thod he has laid down for Studying the Belles-Lettres. 
The Path to Learning, (which, as tis generally 
managed, is like a beautiful Palace fituated in the 


midſt of an uncomfortable Wild, and ſurrounded 


with thorny Fences, that render the Acceſs to it 


very difficult) is by him, not only ſmoothed and 


made eafy,. but embelliſhed in ſuch a Manner as ta 
be made very inviting. 5 Fl 0 
The French Writers are charged with treating 


their Subjects very ſuperficially, but this cannot be 


imputed to Mr. Rollin; for he has purſued his Plan 
in its full Extent,- and not omitted any Circum- 
ſtance which: might be of Advantage to it. For 


ever converſant, during a long Series of Years, witng 


all the valuable Authors of Antiquity, he ſtrongly 
imbibed their moſt valuable Sentiments and Obſer- 


vations; and theſe, joined to an excellent Tafte, - 
and his. Experience in the Education of Youth, 


have enabled him to draw up the beſt Courſe of Stu- 
dies that, perhaps, ever appeared in publick. 


What has here been obſerved, relates to the four 
Volumes ef his Method of teaching and fludying 


the Belles- Lettres, which were publiſhed a few 
Months ſince. The many Encomiums that have 
been made on them, by Foreigners of all the Learn- 
ed Nations of Europe, may, very probably, render 


what we have ſaid above, ſuperfluous; eſpecially, 


after the juſt Praiſes which were beſtowed upon Mr. 
Rollin in 4 Latin Letter, written to him by the 


late Biſhop of Atterbury, whoſe great Learning 


and exquiſite 'T'aſte are univerſally acknowledg'd. 
But as ſome of my Readers may very poſſibly not 
have ſeen this Letter, I ſhall tranſcribe a Paſſage 
or two from it, after obſerving, that *twas ſent by 
the Biſhop to Mr. Rollin, upon his peruſing the 
four Volumes above- mentioned. The preliminary 
Compliments over, he applauds Mr. Rollin for 
the noble Preſent he had made the Public, by his 
> 5 A. 4. 
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excellent Books, and profeſſes the great Eſteem he has 
for his Perſon as well as his Compoſitions: Declares 
that, in his Opinion, he excels all Writers on 
this Subject, and is a great Maſter both of Thought 
and Expreſſion. That he would be ſo ingenuous 
as to confeſs, the frequent peruſal of his Pieces, had 
not only recall'd all he himſelf had before learnt 
an the Subjects they treat of, but inform'd him of 
many things he before was unacquainted with. He 
diſapproves his over-great Modeſty, in declaring 
his Work fit only for Youth, when it may be read 
with. Delight and Advantage by fuch Men as are 
well verſed in the Belles-Leitres. That he recalls 

the Memory of antient. and: known Tranſactions, 
but in ſuch a. Manner, as gives them new Lite and 
Luſtre; that he diffuſes an Air of Novelty over 
the Thoughts of antient Authors; and, by the 
Dreſs heputs them-in,, makes them his own, That 

44 Heſets His Beautiful Pictures in ſo fine a Light, that 
the oftner they are view'd, the more delicate 
they appear, and the more they pleaſe. But we 
will give the Biſhop's own words. Revera mu- 
era. illa librorum nuperis a te annis editorum egregia 
ac perhonorifica mibi viſa ſunt. Multi enim facio, 
te, vir præſtantiſſime, & tua omnia qu æcunque in 
No literarum genere perpolita ſunt; in quo quidem te 
ceteris omnibus ejuſmodi ſcriptoribus facile antecellere, 
atque eſſe eundem & dicendi & ſentiendi magi/trum 
optimum, prorſus exiſtimo; cùmque in excolendis his 
fludiis aliquantulum ipſe & operæ & temporis poſu- 
erim, liber tamen profiteor me, tua cum legam ac 
relegam, ea edoctum efſe a te, non ſolum que neſcie- 
bam prorſus, ſed etiam quæ antea didiciſſe mihi viſus 
Am. MAodgęſtè itaque nimium de opere tuo ſentis, 
am juventuti tantùm inſtituendæ ela boratum id eſe 
antendis. Ea certè ſcribis, que d viris iftiuſmaadi 
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* This Letter is printed at length (in Latin) before the firſt Volume 
of Mr. Rollin's Series of Antient Hiſtory, Printed for Meſſ. Risk, 
Ewing, and. Smith, in Dames ftreet, 1737. | 

rerum. 


DE 
rerum haud imperitis, cum voluptate & fruttu lege 
unt. Vatera quidem & ſatis cognita revocas in 
memoriam : ſed ita reuocas, ut illuſtres, ut ornes ; ut 
aliguid vetuſtis adjicias quod novum fit, alienis 
quod omnins tuum : bonaſque picturas bond in luco 
collocando efficies, ut etiam iis, d quibus ſepiſſimꝭ 
conſpectæ ſunt, eligantiores tamen ſolitò appareant & 
2 placeant magis. He afterwards tells Mr. Rollin, 
that he ſo well imitates the Stile and Manner of 
X:nophon, that he believes, had this Greek been a 
Frenchman, he would have writ in the very fame 
Stile and Manner Mr. Rollin had done. Ita ut fi 
gallice ſcifſet Xenophon, non aliis illum, in es argu- 
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ments quid tractas, verbis uſurum, non alio prorſus 
] more ſcripturum, judicem. He then aſſures him, 
[ that what he now writ to him, was his real undiſ- 
2 guis'd Opinion, free from flattery which he abhor- 
t red. Haec ego, haud aſſentandi cauſa (quod vitium 
t procul a me abeſt) ſed vero ex animi ſententid dico. 

e Thus we have given the Opinion which the ju- 
e dicious Biſhop Atterbury entertain'd of Mr. Rollin's 
- Writings. As for the enſuing Treatiſe, tho? it is 
a deſigned by the excellent Author as an Introduction 
„ to the Four Volumes of his Belles-Lettres above 
n mentioned; it nevertheleſs is a compleat Syſtem in 
fe itſelf, and may be of great Advantage to ſuch as 
ty are deſirous of laying the Foundation of a virtuous- 
n and polite Education. | ALE 

's WW Tho' every part of it is excellent, yet ſome parts 


are more immediately fo, and perfectly New, as the 
Method of teaching to read by the Typggraphical 
Bureau, and thoſe of inſtrufting Pupils agreeably 
in Geography: and in Hiſtory by Extracts, Who- 
ever makes a Trial of theſe Methods, will find the 
moſt happy Advantages accrue from, them. What 
is here advanced is not merely from \peculation, I 
my ſelf having ſeen it practis d here in Lendon by 
a Gentleman (Mr. Conflantin de Maguy) who: 
poſſeſſes all the Talents requiſite in a Preceptor. L 


Cn) 
ſha!! forbear enlarging on his Merit, as Tam ſenſible. 
that even this ſhort publick Teſtimony of it, tho? 
ſo juſt, will be a Pain to him. What indeed makes 
it the leſs Neceſſary, is the great Succeſs with which 
he has taught many Children of the moſt learned 
of our. Nobility; as well as the Approbation in 
Writing, which ſome of the moſt eminent Mem- 
bers of the Royal Society, have given of his Me- 
thod of Teaching by the Typegraphical Bureau; 
they themſelves having been Eye-Witneſſes to the 
Practice of it. Such as. are. deſirous of ſeeing a 
Draught of that Bureau, may eafily gratify their 
Curioſity ; Mr. de Magny having left a fine curious 
Print of it, at Mr. Vaillant's the Book-ſeller, at 
the Ship, oppoſite to Southampon-ſtreet, in the 
Strand. FEY | 
The Reader will obſerve, that ſeveral Notes are 
in a Roman Character. Theſe I have added to the 
Original, chiefly with the View of Accommoda- 
ting the whole to an Engliſh Education, and hope 
they will not be found unneceſlary or improper. 
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EDUCATION. & 


CHAP. I. 


of ſuch Exerciſes as are adapted to Children, 
during their Infant Years. 


T may be proper to obſerve by way of Preli- 
minary, that frequently the Hints I offer in 
this Place, and in the Sequel of this Treatiſe, . 

are equally uſeful to both Sexes, | 
The different Application that is to be made of 


them, will be eaſily ſeen. 


' Szcrtron . 
The TP in which Children may begin to learn, 


A Very judicious AUTHOR, from whom I fre- 
quently borrow, and who has left excellent 


Precepts with regard to the Education of Youth, - 


b mean Vini ſon 2 examines a Queſtion that. 
was 
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” F EDpvucAT1oON. 
was very much canvaſſed in his Time, and on- 
which Men were very much divided in Opinion, 

viz. the Age proper for Children to begin their 
Studies. Some (a) fancied that twas not conve- 
nient for em to enter upon Learning, till their 
ſeventh Year: alledging that till Children have at- 
tained this Age, they have not Underſtanding ſufi- 
cient to imbibe- the Inſtructions which would be 
iven. them ; nor. Strength of. Body. to ſupport the 
88 of a ſerious Application. ö 
But Quintilian thought otherwiſe, and enforces 
his Opinzon by the Authority of Chryſippus, A ce- 
lebrated Stoick, who had written a complete Trea- 
tiſe on Education. This Philoſopher indeed, al- 
lowed Infants to be three Vears under their Nurſes; 
but then, . he required theſe to faſhion the Manners 
of Children, even in ſo tender an Age; and to 
check the ſirft Starts of the Paſſions, that begin to 
diſcover themſelves at theſe Years; and which grow 
up with them inſenſibly, if care be not taken to 
ſtifle them at their Birth. Now, (3) ſays. Quin- 
tilian, if this Age be ſuſceptible of Inſtruction, 
with reſpect to Manners, why may it not be the 
fame with regard to Studies? In what can we bet- 
ter employ them, when they are once able to ſpeak? 
for they muſt neceſſarily do ſomething. I am ſen- 
ble, continues the ſame. Author, that they will 
not make ſo much Improvement, during the whole 
Time in queſtion, as they will afterwards in a fin- 
gle Year: but then, (c) why ſhould we deſpiſe this 
mall Gain, and not reap. the Benefit of theſe firſt 


(a) Quidam Irteris inſtituends, (c) Cur hoc, quamtulumcungue 
ui minores ſeptem annis eſſent, non eſt, lucrum faſtidiamus? Hoc per 
putgwerunt, quad illa prima ætas ſingulos annos prorogatum, in ſun- 
& intelletum diſciplinarum ca- mam proficit ; & quantum in in- 
re, & lalvrem. patio non palit. fantia præ ſumtum g tem peris, 
nt Lib. I. Cap. JI. adoleſcentiæ acquiritur, 
(. Cur autem non pertineat ad- : 55 
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Seeds of Knowledge, how inconſiderable ſoever they 


may be? For this Year which will be thus won, 
as it were from Childhood, will be an Increaſe to 
the ſucceeding ones; and in the whole, will enable 
the Child to take in more Inſtruction, than he 
could otherwiſe: have done. We therefore ſhould 
endeavour not to loſe this Infant Seaſon, eſpe- 
cially as. ſcarce any Thing is required, for the 
Foundation of Studies, but Memory ; and, *tis well 
known, that Children are not. without this Faculty, 
Another Advantage I find in this Practice, is, 
that it bends and faſhions the Minds of Children 
early; accuſtoms them to a kind of Rule or Diſei- 
pline; makes them more tractable and ſubmiſſive; 
and preſerves em from a Giddineſs of Temper; 
which often is as prejudicial to-the Health of the 


| Body, as to the Improvement of the Mind. 


I may add a third, which is no leſs conſiderable. 
Providence has endued Children with a ſtrong Cu- 
rioſity for every Thing that is new to them; a 
wonderful Facility to learn a Mutitudg of Particu- 
lars they hear mentioned; a natufal Aelination to 
imitate grown Perſons, and to fafhion themſelves 


| after their Manners as well as Diſcourſes. By de- 


laying to cultivate theſe dawning Minds,. we reje& 


all the happy Preparations with which they were 


informed at their Birth: and as Nature cannot be 


idle we oblige them to turn thoſe firſt Diſpoſitions 


towards Evil, which are intended. to ſmooth their 


way to. Goodneſs. 8 


Quintilian was not inſenſible, that an Objection 


might be made with regard to the extreme Weak- 
Ineſs of Children, during this budding Seaſon of life; 
and the Danger there is of overſtraining a Set of Or- 
ans, whoſe Texture is ſo ſoft and delicate, that Appli- 
Fation, if a little vigorous, may ruin them for ever (a). I 


(a) Nee ſum adeo ætatum im- Plenam operam .., Luſus bie y 


lens, at inſtandum tenexis pro- Et rogetur & laudetur & nonnun- 
u acerbè utem, exingendamaue quam ſcifſe ſe gaudeat, 
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Age, to take up their Books, much leſs puniſhed, 


| Tanaquil Faber himſelf begun to ſtudy theſe La 


4 Of EODvEearroN:. 
am not, ſays he,. ſo unacquainted with the feeble 
Complexion of Children, as-to require their being 
ſtrongly excited on this Occaſion, and made to 

ly themſelves intenſely. "This is far from Quin- 
tilian's Thoughts, who would have it a Play, not 
a Study; an Amuſement, not a ſerious Occupation. 
Children may be entertain'd with agreeable Stories, 
ovided they are ſhort and unconnected; may be 
asked little Queſtions, adapted to their Capacities, 
the Anſwers to which ſhould be ſuggeſted;. by the 
artful Method of propoſing them; they ſhould be 
allowed the Satisfaction of faneying, that their own. 
Genius had furniſhed *em theſe Anſwers, thereby 
to inſpire em with a Love for Learning; ſhould be 
rais'd at. little Intervals,. but ſparingly and with. 
1 in order to fire them with Emulation; 
taking care, at the ſame Time, not to cheriſh 
their Self- conceit: ſhould have their ſeveral Que- 
ſtions anſwered, . but always with Exactneſs and 
Truth: they muſt ſometimes not be allowed to 
read when then, deſire it, to increaſe by this inno- 
cent Artifice, łheir Love for Study; and they ought 
never to be conftrain'd or forc'd, in this tender 


P be eos en ions. IE EEE 


for any Negligence. on this Occaſion, For the . 
chief Care of Miſtreſſes, and of Preceptors who Mt 8 
ſucceed em, is to prevent Children, who cannot 
yet love Learning, from entertaining an Averſion . © 
for it, by the Difficulty and Uneaſineſs it give C 
them in theſe Years.. 5 en 
I know very well, that ſome Perſons have differ © 
in Opinion from Quintilian, and I don't condemi dy 
em for it. The learned Tanaguil Faber did nd I 
once ſpeak of Latin or Greek. to his Son, till H: 


was ten Years old; and yet, by that Time he wi 
got almoſt to his fourteenth Year, at which Ay 
he died, he had read, and underſtood in Perſe&tiong 
ſeveral Latin as well as Greet Authors: nor hi 


guagp 
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guages, till his twelfth Year. But Examples of 
this kind are rarely met with; and the moſt ſolid: 
Reaſons might be given why the contrary Practice 
has prevailed. | | 


Me are now- to examine, the kind of Study to 


which Children may be applied, from about three 
Years old to their ſixth or ſeventh, at which Age 
they commonly are ſent to School. | 


8E 10 II. 
Of Reading and Writing: 


HE firſt Care of a Governeſs or Preceptor, 

| ſeems to be, the teaching their Pupils to 
read. This is of great Advantage to Children, 
Books furniſhing em with Employment; making 
them curious and inquiſitive; and transfuſing agree- 
ably into their Minds, a Multitude of Ideas, of a 
more juſt and uſeful kind, and more capable of im- 
proving em, than all: thoſe they would imbibe,. 
were their Childhood neglected and left to Chance; 
| or abandon'd to the contracted Views of thoſe who 
ſurround them. 3 

But I muft premiſe, that it would be of very 
dangerous-conſequence, ſhould Reading, in the Be- 
ginning, be made a ſerious Occupation; or Chil- - 
dren be ever ſo little chagrin'd, . whilſt they are 
learning the Elements. Poſſibly, this may be one 
Cauſe, of the great Diſguſt which ſeveral Children 
entertain, not only in that Age, but all their Life- 
time, for every Thing that bears the Name of Stu- 
dy and Learning. The bare Sight of a Book fills. 
em with Melancholy, becauſe it awakes æ confus'd 

Remembrance of Reproaches and Tears, which were 
inſeparable from their Infant Studies. 

The Preceptor (a) muſt therefore act inf ſuch a 
Manner, that Reading may be no more than a 
0 i e yr oe qt 2 fed woluntas, Hieron. 
en pus ſit, fe atio; non „„ 
"Tags a Paſtime 
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Paſtime and an Amuſement to his Pupils; a Cir- 
cumſtance that is not ſo difficult as may be ima- 
gined. Inſtead of putting at firſt into their Hands, 
a Book, every Part of which is unintelligible to 
them, it would, methinks, be much better, to 
ſhow them only a few ſeparate Letters, which they 
will learn, by inſenſible Degrees, to name and put 
together. The Letters may be neatly written on 

different Cards, in order that Children may have 

an Opportunity of playing with them; and they 
muſt be taught to throw theſe Cards on a Table; 
always naming every Letter that turns up. Quin- 
tilian approves very much of a Cuſtom (a) practis d 
in his Time, in order to excite in Children a Love 
for Learning, and which was very like that here 
mentioned: this was, to give em Pieces of Ivory 
cut in the Shape of Letters, or ſomething of that 
kind, which they ſhould take a Pleaſure in touch- 
ing, gazing: at, or naming. St. Ferom (5), in his 
beautiful Epiſtle to Leta, gives: her the ſame Ad- 
vice; and *tis manifeſt, that what he wrote on this 
Head, is almoſt copied from Quintilian, tho' he 
does not name him. $22 

Some Maſters employ two wooden Bowls, (but 
Ivory, ones would be better) the firſt of which is 

cut with five Faces, on each whereof a Vowel is 
written. They have the ſecond cut with “ eighteen 
Faces, having a Conſonant on each. The Child 
is taught to throw one of theſe Bowls, and to name 


* According to the Number of the French Conſonants, but *tis 

evident that a Maſter, who was to teach Engii/b this Way, muſt 

have nineteen of theſe Faces, agreeable to the Number of Conſonants 
in our Alphabet, 9 Ws 
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a) Non excludo autem id quod tare intuert, nominare jucundun 
notum eft, irritandæ ad diſcendum fit, Quintil, Lib. I. Cap. I. 
infantie gratia, eburneas etiam ( Fiant ei literæ vel bux:2, 
literarum formas in luſum ere; wel wel eburneæ, & ſuis nominibut 
Liquid aliud, quo magis illa ætas appellentur; ludat in eis ut lui 
guadeat, inveniri potefs, quod trac- ipſe eruditio fit, 
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the Letter which turns up. He next is inſtructed, 
in like Manner, to join the Conſonant and Vowel, 
which appear after throwing them together. Now, 
as this Exerciſe is a kind of Play to a Child, it con- 
ſequently pleaſes him; and he learns eaſily, and ge- 
nerally with Expedition, to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
'Letters, and to join them together, A judicious 
Maſter may find out other Methods, no leſs eaſy 
and entertaining. 6 | 
There has lately been offered to the Publick a 
new Method of teaching Children to read, entitled, 
The TYPOGRAPHICAL SCRUTORE, or Bo- 
REAU, the Invention of which we owe to Mr. Du 
Mas. At the Word New, *tis uſual, and indeed 
natural enough for People to entertain a Diffidence, 
and to be upon their Guard; a Diſpoſition of 
Mind, I look upon-as: very prudent and reaſonable, 
when it prompts us to examine impartially, with- 
out Prejudice, any new Invention. But, on the 
other Side, nothing would be more unjuſt and ir- 
rational, than to reject and deſpiſe an Invention, 
merely becauſe tis new. So far from it, we ought 
to thank the Artiſt, tho” he ſhould not have brought 
his Work to Perfection, for propoſing his Views 
and Reflections to the Publick ; this being the onl 
Method by which Arts and Sciences are improved. 
In order therefore, to form a right Judgment of 
this new Method of learning to read, we muſt 
examine it impartially, and without the leaſt Pre- 
poſſeſſion. . | 
0 The Typographical Scrutore is a Table or Board, 
ut much longer than broad, on which is fixed a kind 
of Shelf, conſiſting of three or four Stories or Ranges 
of little Boxes or Cells, in which are laid the diffe- 
gent Sounds contained in a Language, expreſs'd by 
Characters, ſingle or compounded, on ſo many 
Cards. Each of theſe Cells has its Title, denoting 
We Letters which lie in it. The Child ranges on 
e Table or Board, the Sounds of ſuch Words as 
args 


"od 
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are ask d him, by taking them out of their reſpec- 
tive drawers, in the ſame manner as a Printer ſe- 
lects out of his Box, the various Letters of which 
his Words are compos'd ; and tis for this Reaſon, 
that the ſcrutore in queſtion. had the epithet Typo- 
graphical given it. . | | 
This way of learning to read, beſides many o- 
ther advantages, has one which appears to me very 
conſiderable, and that is, its being entertaining and 
agreeable, without having the - leaſt air of ſtudy, 
Nothing is more tedious and fatiguing in Child- 
hood, than for the Mind to be upon the Stretch, 
and the Body at Reſt. On this Occaſion, the 
Mind of the Child is not wearied ; he is not forced 
to ranſack his Memory with Pain, becauſe the 
Title and Diſtinction of the ſeveral Cells ſtrike him 
in a very ſenſible Manner. Ee is not ungratefully, 
compell'd to ftand always poring upon the fame 
Place, as when he reads his Leſſon to his Teacher. 
At the typographiczl. Scrutore, his Hands, his Feet, 
his whole Body is in Motion. The Child ſearches 
for his Letters; he draws em out; he ranges, or 
changes the Order of em; he ſeparates, and lays. 
em again in their ſeveral Cells. Fhis Motion, 
to and fro, is very pleaſing to him, and ſuits per- 
fectly the ſprightly, active Genius of that Age“. 
We are told the Names of a great Number of 
Children of three or four Vears old, who had learnt 
very happily by this Method; and I my ſelf have 
ſeen it put in Practice. What I alſo know, is, 
that it was of great Advantage to a Nobleman's 
Child, for whoſe Welfare Jam very much con- 
cerned, by eradicating from his Mind a dreadful 
Averſion he had to Application in general, and to- 


* This Method of teaching to read, by the Typographical Scru- 
tore, ſeems ſafer and leſs dangerous, than thoſe by Cards or Dice; 
ſome ingenious Writers upon Education having juſtly obſerved, that 
the latter Methods are apt to inſpire an inclination for Gaming, whic 
"tis, well known, may afterwards proye of the moſt fatal Conſe- 
* quences. 
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every kind of ſtudy, which he ſeldom went to with- 
out crying ; whereas, now, the ſcrutore is his de- 
light, and never forces a tear from him, except 
when he is taken from it. | 

Another Advantage in this Method is, that a 
Maſter has an Opportunity of exerciſing ſeveral _ 
Children together at the ſame Scrutore, by which 
means they may be enflam' with a profitable Emu» 
lation; or one Child may amuſe himſelf, or play at 
it alone, without the Aſſiſtance of his Maſter, 

But what way ſoever is employ'd in teaching to 
read, for they all have their uſe, and the old Me- 
thod may, and does ſucceed, in a great. Number 
of Children, when. carefully inſtructed; a Query 
is made, whether tis beſt to teach reading by the 
French or Latin Tongue. | 1 

Msthinks there is no danger in beginning by the: 
Latin and for this reaſon; the ſeveral Words of 
that Language, are all pronounc'd in an uniform 
Manner; and the ſound gorreſponds always to the: 
Expreſſign of the Characters, that prefent them 
ſelves to the Eye, which makes reading much ea- 
ſier: whereas in the French, a great Number of 
Letters are either not expreſſed by the ſound, or pro- 
nounc'd variouſly on different Occaſions. But then 
on the other ſide, as the Child, when he reads 
Latin, hears a ſett of founds altogether void of. 
ſenſe; and muſt conſequently be tired with an ex- 
erciſe, which is wholly unintelligible to him; he 
ought to be taught his native Language as ſoon as. 
poſſible, in order that the Senſe may aſfift him in. 
reading, and habituate him to thinking“. 

However, I believe, that a diſtinction ought to 
be made on this Occaſion. Some perſons, inſtruc- 
ted perfectly, by a long Experience, in every par- 
ticular relating to Schools, and whom I have con- 
ſulted on this Article, are perſuaded, that in the 


* What the Author ſays of the French Tongue, may be applied to 
the E ngliſh, 3 | | 
poorer. 
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poorer ſort of Schools, and thoſe of the Country, pla 
*tis neceſſary to begin by the French; and J approve wy 
very much of their way of thinking. For, not to G 

mention that Children learn the Elements of a 0 7 
Tongue, with much greater pleaſure, when they 75 
underſtand what they read; and that Experience * 
proves, when they can once read F rench, they alſo 0 
can read Latin: this cuſtom is juſtified by a much Th 
ſtronger Reaſon. Tis generally obſerv'd, both in ji 

Town and Country, that Parents take their Chil- oy 
dren from School, as ſoon as they are capable of og 
doing them any little ſervice. + Hence it often Car 
happens, when Children begin by Latin, that they or 
leave the School, before they can read French, and : * 
are thereby depriv'd, during their life-time, of the "I 
ineſtimable benefit they would reap from the peru- en; 


ſal of devout Books. 50 
When a Child firſt begins the Elements of the 
French Tongue, the teacher muſt explain, in a Jef 
clear and ſuccin& manner, all ſuch words as are : 


new to his pupil, and moſt of em are fo in this = 
tender Age; and ſelect thoſe which are moſt fami- tha 
lar to him, and more generally introduc'd in Con- 2 
verſation; as Day, Night, Sun, Moon, Stars, Bread, mp 
Spring, Fountain, River, Cloaths, Linen, &. that 
Theſe, and ſuch like words, muſt be explain'd to * 
him, after an agreeable manner. e 


When he is able to join words; ſhort Phraſes al 
containing ſome ſtory or curious particular, are 55 
given him to read. Cain, envying his Brother 20 
Abel's Virtue, murther'd him. -The Maſter ex- al 


I In our common Schools, the manner Children, and often thoſe plaii 
of no Genius, are kept to Latin, for ſeven, eight, or more Years, 
and frequently from this miſtaken Notion, that *tis impoſſible they 1 
ſhould ſpell, in any tolerable perfection, the Words of their native inſp 
Language, unleſs they learn Latin. But ſeveral Women and Perſons Obe 
of the other Sex, who write and ſpell Engliſh perfectly, tho* they 


are quite ignorant of Latin, prove the falſity of this Opinion. Were % 
it indeed aſſerted, that the learning Latin is of great Advantage for 2 
underſtanding the Etymology of a multitude of Z»gliſb Words, this teſtan 


would be juſt. ; : 
: plains: 
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plains what is ſignified by Cain and Abel; what is 
meant by envying ; and the reaſon why Cain envi- 
ed his Brother.----All Mankind being grown wicked, 
God deftroy'd em by the flood.---- The teacher ob- 
ſerves, that the flood was a mighty Inundation, » 
which cover'd the whole Earth with Water.---- 
Noah, who was the only juſt Man, fav'd himſelf, 
and all his family, by the aſſiſtance of the Ark. 
The teacher ſays, that the Ark was ſhap'd like a 
trunk, of a greater Length than Breadth, and 
cover'd at Top. The figure of it muſt be ſhow'd 
the Pupil, as we find it in Abbe Fleury's* hiſtorical 
Catechiſm ; for Children take a prodigious delight 
in Prints and PiCtures,----God to prove the Faith 
and Obedience of Abraham, commanded him to 
Sacrifice his Son 1/aac : but ſtopt his Hand, as he 
was going to ſtrike the Blow. The Child is ſhow'd 
the Print, every part of which muſt be explain'd 
to him; and, indeed, he himſelf will ſcarce fail of 
deſiring an Explication.-----Chickens retire under 
the wings of their Parent-hen, when they are a- 
fraid of any danger,----The Scholar muſt be told 
the meaning of all ſuch Words as are new to him. 
----The ſhepherd, and his Dogs, guard his flock ; 
and defend it from Wolves.----It were to be wiſhed, 
that we had a great Number of ſuch Prints, calcu- 
lated purpoſely for Children, which might inſtruct 
'em in an entertaining way, and that Books were 
alſo written for their uſe, containing, in large 
letters, a Set of Words, Phraſes, and little Stories, 
adapted to their juvenile Capacities. 

A Skilful, diligent Preceptor, whilſt he is ex- 
plaining the little Stories above-mention'd, inter- 
weaves them with a few tranſient Hints, which may 
inſpire a hatred of Vice, a love for Virtue, and 
Obedience to the commands of God. | 


38S... EE. |» En. . . 


* Author, among other Pieces, of the celebrated Ecclefiaftical 
Hitory, a Work highly eſteemed in Mmiſb Countries, and by Pro- 
teſtants alſo, for the great impartiality with which it is written. 1 


res * ; a 
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The beſt Advice that can be given thoſe who 
teach Children to read, is, that they ſhould con- 
ſult ſuch Perſons as have ſtudied this Matter, and 
been long converſant both with the Theory and 
Practice of it. I muſt confeſs, that were this Pro- 
Vince to fall occaſionally to my Lot, I ſhould be very 
much puzzled, and not know any other Method of 
extricating my ſelf from ſuch a Difficulty, than by 
asking the Opinion of judicious Perſons, who had 
been long us'd to this kind of teaching. 

Some years ſince there was introduced, in moſt 
of the leſſer Schools in Paris, a Method that is 
highly advantageous to the Scholar; and which, at 
the 2 time, ſaves the maſter a great deal of 
trouble. The School was divided into ſeveral Forms 
or claſſes, of which I ſhall here ſelect but one, viz, 
that of Children, who are got to the joining of 
Syllables; it being eaſy for my readers to judge of 
the reſt in Proportion, I ſuppoſe that the Subject to 
be read is as follows: Dixit Dominus Domino met, 
de 4 dextris meis. i. e The Lord faid unto my ; 
Lord, fit thou at my right Hand. Every Child pro- * b 
nounces a Syllable, as Di, for Inſtance: after which | a 
his Rival, who ſtands oppoſite to him, goes on with 1 

the next ſyllable xit; and fo on through the ſen- BY. 5 
tence. The whole Form muſt be attentive to the de 


Leſſon; for the Maſter, without giving notice, = 
ſhifts or paſſes on a ſudden from the beginning of 2 eye 
Claſs, to the middle or end of it, and the Scholan 805 
are obliged to go on without Interruption. When. to ma 


* A Mafter ſhould, I believe, divide his School into the fewel A8 W 
Claſſes poſſible; ſo far, Imean, as may be conſiſtent with the Pro | 
greſs already made, and the Capacity of each Child, For a judiciou Writ 
Diſtribution of the Forms, will enable him to teach ten Times the 
Number of Scholars. Again, the larger the Form is, the more Rivalsat 
in it. Which conſequently opens a very ſpacious field for Emulatio-{iſlbette 
I my ſelf have ſeen a form conſiſting of Fifty Youths who were il 

: Terence, When the Maſter heard them, all were obliged to keep ü. 
their Books, becauſe no one knew when he wou'd be called upon. I 
this Method, the Maſter taught Fifty as Expeditiouſly, as he coul 

have done a ſingle Scholar, ſuppoſing the whole Claſs attentive: 
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ever any one fails in pronouncing a Syllable, the 
M after ſtrikes, without ſpeaking, the Table once 


with his Cane, and the rival is to ſpeak it with Pro- 


priety. If the latter pronounces wrong alſo; athird 
Child, upon a ſecond ſtroke of the Cane, tries at 
the ſame Syllable, and ſo on, till it has been ſoun- 
ded right. I my ſelf ſaw with ſingular Pleaſure, 
upwards of thirty Vears ſince, this Method prac- 
tis d in a moſt happy Manner at Orleans, where it 


t, who preſided over the Schools in that City. 
There was upwards of an hundred Boys in the 

School I viſited, and a deep filence reign'd in every 
part of it. Wou'd it not be prudent in a Maſter, at 
his firſt ſetting up School, to take a View of ſuch as 
have the beſt Character, and make them his Model? 
[give the ſame advice in proportion, to thoſe Gover- 
neſſes or Preceptors, who teach Children the Ele- 
ment | | Tok 


After the Scholar can read tolerably well, *tis 


proper for him to be taught Writing. Tanaguit 


Faber, whom I have already mention'd, would not 
t have the Teacher be very aſſiduous about the beau- 
12 of the Character, at the Age in queſtion. Pro- 
vided a Child has a light hand, that Author is ſa- 
„bsfed, and deſires no more. He even is of Opi- 
tion, that when Children have a Genius for fine- 
E vriting, which cannot be attain'd without a flow, 
kvere Application, tis no good Indication with regard 
tothe noble Talents of the Mind. He is better pleas'd 


as will not permit em to ſubject themſelves, rigo- 
rouſly to Rules. Beſides, thoſe who are deſirous of 
Writing in perfection, muſt ſpend ſome hours e- 
ery day in it; and this time may be employ'd to 

better purpoſe. A Youth is therefore ſufficiently 
qualified in this Art, if he can write a legible hand 
* | ſwiftly 


firſt began, by the Care and Induſtry of Mr. Gar- 


to perceive in Children, ſuch a fire and vivacity, 


Fd 


. 
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thereby to exelude every kind of Inſtruction, be- 


loſt. It may be turn'd to advantage, by the Pre- 
ceptor's relating to his Scholars, viva voce, and re- 


WY / Epvearton. | 
fwiftly * When he is got to his fifteenth or ſixteenth 


Year, he improves more, in fine Writing, in four Los 
Months, than he would have done in ſo many Years ter 
together, in a leſs advanc'd AgdGe. 2 

Quintilian, like a Man of Judgment, and who fro 
would have the moſt minute Particulars, in the ing 
Education of youth, turned to Advantage, ſtrongly ¶ ane 
exhorts writing Maſters (a,) not to give their Scho- we 
lars idle, filly copies, which have no ſenſe in them; ¶ the 


but ſuch as contain ſome uſeful Maxim, which in- 1 
culcate Virtue. For as what we learn, adds the Chi 
ſame Author, in our infant Vears, ſinks deep into 
the Memory; it thereby cleaves to us till old Age, 
and influences our manners. *Tis enough for me 


to hint, that the Author who writes thus was 2 
Heathen. 


Tho' I obſerv'd, that reading was the firſt B 


Exerciſe ſuitable to Children, I yet did not pretend t 


Cate 
fore the Pupil is able to read. Some advance but bah 


very ſlowly in this infant ſcience; and therefore 'tis 


ofte 
not fit that all the time which precedes it ſhould be a 


This muſt be ſpoke of ſuch Children as are taught the learned 
Languages, are deſigned for ſome polite Profeſſion, or for the Univer- 
ſity; and to theſe a fine Hand can be of little or no Advantage. But 
tis different with regard to Youths deſigned for Trade; fine Writing 
being conſider d as a very uſeful Qualification on this Occaſion; and 
conſequently ought to be very much cultivated in a Trading Country. 

+ Writing Maſters in England are very much improved, within 
theſe few Years, in this particular: For formerly, twas very com- 
mon to ſee a ſett of the moſt injudicious Words, dreſs'd by them in al 
the beauties and Ornaments of fine Writing. The beſt Book, I hay 
ſeen, for Writing Maſters to ſeleft Copies and Pieces from, was cole 


lected by the late Mr, Shelly. But this, tho' a good one, might be 
mended. - | 


(a) Ii verſus, qui ad imitati- Proſeguitur hac memoria in Sentts 
onew ſcribendi propenentur, non tutem, & impreſſa animo rudi i 
etioſas velim qententias habeant, que ad mores eos Quintik 
fed boneflum aliquid monentes, Lib, I, Cap. I. 
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peating over and over, the ſame ſtories and particu- 
lars which will be taught 'em two or three Years af- 
ter, when they can read; as, for inſtance, ſome 
anſwers of the Hiſtorical Catechiſm ; a few Lines 
from La Fontaine's Fables; and ſuch like; obſery- 
ing, to inculcate the whole by way of Amuſement, 
and never to check or menace em, if they don't fo 
well remember what is told them; or miſtake in 
the pronunciation. | 

I now proceed to ſuch ſtudies as are proper for 
Children, when they have made a tolerable improve- 
ment in reading, 


SECTION III. 
The Study of the Hiftorical Catechiſm. 


] Begin with Abbe Fleury's hiſtorical Catechiſm, 
that is, with the firſt, which is deſign'd imme- 
dately for Children. We cannot entertain too 
high an Idea of this excellent Book, nor uſe it too 
often; no more than we can admire too much the 
exquiſite Taſte of its pious Learned Author, who, 
prompted merely by a religious Spirit, and a tender 
ove for Children, applied himſelf particularly to 
he ſtudy of their Genius and Capacity; deſcended 
0 their weakneſſes ; aſſum'd their infant Language, 
ind ſtammer'd, as it were, with them. This, 
herefore, is the firſt Book that muſt be given Chil- 
ren; and which muſt be taught them, even before 
hey can read, as has been already obſerv'd. - | 
Fathers of Families, if every one had Abilities 
rit, and was ſolicitous to. inſtruct his Children and 
8 ought to be their firſt Maſters and Cate- 
nts, = 
'Tis with fingular Pleaſure that I peruſe what 
bbe Fleury relates concerning one of his Friends, 
the preliminary Diſcourſe to his Catechiſm, ** I 
am acquainted, ſays he, with a Man, who is 
tolerably well vers d in his Religion, tho' he ne- 
- | | "* 
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c yer learnt the common Catechiſms by heart; 
© nor had any other Maſter, during his infancy, 
<© than his Father. When but three Years of Age, 
& his pious Parent us'd to ſet him on his knee, e- 
ce very Evening, as ſoon as he was come from Bu- 
< ſineſs: us'd to acquaint him, in a familiar way, 
< either with the ſacrifice of 4braham, the Hiſtory 
< of Foſeph, or ſomething like it. At the ſame 
c time, he would ſhew his Son the ſeveral incidents 
« jn a Book of prints; and the Family would take 
& a great Pleaſure in repeating theſe ſtories. At : 
«© fix or ſeven years of Age, when the Child had 1 


& learnt a little Latin, his Father made him read 1 
& the Goſpel, and the moſt eafy Books of the old i 
«« 'Teſtament; taking care to explain every diff- 1 


& culty that occurr'd. Having been thus inſtruc- 1 
56 ted in his early Years, he retained,. all his Liſe N 
after, the greateſt love and the higheſt veneration 
“ for the Scriptures, and for all things which re- 
6“ late to Religion.” Such are the fruits of 2 
- Chriſtian Education, and ſuch the duty of all Fa- 15 
thers, who have Talents for it, and are not too 5 
much diſtracted by worldly Cares. This was the 


practice of the primitive and moſt early Ages of dy 
the Church, in which Children were perfectly taught 5 
the Chriſtian Religion, by their parents only, and x: 

without the aſſiſtance of Catechiſts: there not be- 8 
ing, at this time, any public Catechiſts, or Books ind 
to inſtruct youth in their Religion, by 


Mothers cannot excuſe themſelves from this Pro-W 5 

8 | | MT efo 
Vince, upon pretence of a multiplicity of Affair, 
they having leiſure enough to undertake it. Ti 
care of the Education of Children, *till they come 
to the Age we ſpeak of, is chiefly theirs; and col 
Kitutes part of that little domeſtick Empire, whidl 
Providence has immediately aſſigned *em. If to thel 
natural ſweetneſs of 'Temper, and their ſoft, il 
ſinuating ways, they would add a gentle, but ſtead 
Authority, theſe would enable them to inen 
SEE: £1160 
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their Children with ſucceſs: I my ſelf know ſeveral 
Mothers, who have fulfill'd exactly every part of 
this duty; and one Lady in particular, who never 
left her young Son alone with ſervants ; but inſtructed 
him perfectly in all thoſe things to which a Child 
can attain, till about his ſixth Year, when ſhe re- 
ſigned him to a Tutor, who is able, in all reſpects, 
to ſupply. her place, and purſue the plan ſhe had laid 
down. . ED 
I obſerv'd, that the Education of young Children 
is generally the lot of their Mothers; and this is 
ſpoke more truly of the Country than of the Town: 
for whilſt Peaſants are employ'd in painful and ne- 
ceſſary toils, (and they are ſo during - moſt part of 
the year) their Wives only have a little leiſure. This 
ſhews the ſtrict indiſpenſible Obligation by which 
Noblemen and others poſſeſs d of Eſtates in the Coun- 
try, are bound to eſtabliſh Schools for the inſtruc- 
tion of Girls, in their ſeveral Villages; and the 
particular Care that paſtors owe to this part of their 
flock, which alone forms the whole reſource, the 
whole hopes of a Village. For thefe Girls will, 
very probably, be one'Day Mothers; and if they 
themſelves have been piouſly Educated, they will 
not fail of communicating that ineſtimable Advan- 
tage to their Children. 55 
To return to the Hiſtorical Catechiſm: whoever 
undertakes to inſtru Children in it, ſhould begin 
by reading to them the hiſtorical Account that goes 
before the queſtions ; or otherwiſe, which would be 
much better, repeat it to them without uſing the 


Te Book. *T would be proper, in caſe this could be 
our done and the Pupils not tired, to read it to em a 
cou ſecond time; for by this means they would compre- 


hend it better. Nothing is hitherto requir'd from 
Children, but a little attention; and this the Maſter 
may eaſily engage, by reading or relating theſe par- 
ticulars, in a familiar, agreeable manner. After 
this is done, the Teacher may proceed to the queſ- 
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tions and anſwers, each of which ſhould be repeat. 


ed ſeveral times, in order that the Child may under- 


ſtand it perfectly. The Maſter muſt be contented 
at firſt, with making him learn by heart the An- 
ſwers only; either by word of Mouth, in caſe the 
Scholar is not yet able to read, or from the Book, 
Which he may ſtudy. alone, Thus he muſt be 
carried in a regular manner, through the firſt part 
of the Catechiſm, which is purely hiſtorical, and 
contains thirty-nine Articles or . 0 This will 
be as a firſt baſis or Foundation, that ſhould be laid 
in the Child's Mind: and the Miſter muſt endea- 
vour aſſiduouſly, to make his Scholar contemplate 


the ſeveral Prints, (m Which he will take great de- 


light) and not forget to explain the various parts of 
it. I have ſeen, with Admiration, a Nobleman's 
Daughter, who, tho' but four Years old, and not 
able to read, had yet got ſo perfectly by heart, all 
the hiſtorical Catechiſm, that ſhe would repeat, 
without heſitating, the ſeveral Anſwers of it, in 
what part ſoever of the Book ſhe might be inter- 
rogated, | RET 
Engraving is an excellent Invention. Figures 
or Pictures ſtrike the imagination of Children, and 
the Idea of them ſinks deep into their Memories: 
this is properly the writing for the ignorant. T were 
to be wiſh'd, that theſe Prints could be engrav'd by 
able Artiſts; for then, they would pleaſe much more; 
would catch the Eye fooner, and by that-means 


make a ſtronger impreſſion on the Mind. But this 


maſt neceſſarily coſt ſo great a ſum, that it would be 
impoſſible for the poor to purchaſe any of theſe 
Books, and their Advantage ought to be principally 
regarded. Now, would it be an Act unworthy the 
beneficence of a Prince, of a Perſon of Quality, or 
of a very wealthy Gentleman, to defray, the Ex- 


pence of ſuch a Work; and to preſent the publick, 
(both rich and Poor with a Gift, which would be 


of 
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of the higheſt Emolument to all, and reflect im- 
mortal honour on the donor? 
After the Scholar ſhall have thus gone through 
the Hiſtorical Catechiſm, he ſhould begin it a ſecond- 
time, and learn by heart all the queſtions; becauſe 
theſe are naturally link'd with the Anſwers, an 
often comprehend the ſubſtance of te. 
In fine; when the Scholar is perfect in the que- 
{tions and Anſwers, he muſt get by heart the hiſt- 
orical relation which precedes them. But then, he 
ſhould not be conſtrain'd to repeat this relation in 
the very words he learnt if, The teacher ſnou'd 
rather be pleas'd to hear him change them ſome- 
times (provided he docs not alter the ſenſe) for this 
will be an almoſt certain proof, that he underſtood . 
what was taught him; whereas, if he repeated li- 
terally, there would be room to doubt of it. 
Theſe three different repetitions, which it will 
be proper to vary and enlarge every time, will by 
this means have the charms of Novelty ;. will not 
tire Children, but fink deep into their Memory and 
Underſtanding. 5 | | 
After the Scholars have thus learnt the firſt part 
of the Catechiſm which is merely hiſtorical, they 
muſt proceed to the ſecond, which comprehends 
the Doctrine of the Chriſtian Religion, and conſe- 
quently inſtructions of a more ſerious Nature. And 
this muſt be taught them after the ſame manner as 
the former. 7. | | 
In teaching of both theſe parts, Governeſſes 
and Tutors muſt be particularly careful, not to con- 
ne their endeavours, merely to the exerciſing the 
lemory of a Child, by only making him repeat 
by heart the ſeveral things he has learnt; but they 
muſt begin to faſhion and improve his intellectual 
Faculties, ſo far as his tender Years will admit, by 
ropoſing to him ſuch queſtions as ſuit his capacity; 
dy changing their order, and by obliging the Pu- 
dil to explain himſelf his ſeveral Anſwers ; and by 


— 
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x. thouſand other induſtrious. Methods, which the 


teacher, who makes his Duty a Pleaſure, will not 8 
fail to invent. | . 0 
This exerciſe of the Hiſtorical Catechiſm, which 4 
will take up but a ſmall part of the Day, being h 
regulated in the manner already deſcrib'd; and Re- 
new'd, at intervals, by ſeveral repetitions, will 4 
employ. three or four Years of Childhood; and * 
conduct it to the ſixth or ſeventh Vear, at which t 
time tis proper to proceed to more ſerious ſtudies. * 
Se EO KAN. : 
La Fontaine's Fables. 0 
AT the ſame time, that the Child is employd MI ** 
I in this exerciſe, he may get by heart ſome of E 
La Fontaine's Fables; the Preceptor obſerving to ta 
ſelect in the beginning, the ſhorteſt and moſt Enter- th 
taining of them.“ He muſt not fail to explain WW 2 
clearly and briefly to the Scholar all ſuch terms as ip 
he does not underſtand; and after the Child has ut 
read a Fable ſeveral times, and learnt it by heart; MW © 
he then muſt be accuſtomed to relate it, by word Mt e 
of Mouth, in the Natural, unaffected dress of hö th 
own Words. Tis ſcarce poſſible to conceive, the *" 


Advantages the Child will reap, in his future Years, 
from this practice. To make it eaſier, the Maſter 
. himſelf may relate it to his Pupil at firſt, and fa 
4 | teach him by his Example to do the fame, I have 


1 * Theſe Fables are ſo well known, even in our Schools, that ther 
"WG a is no Occaſion to commend them in this place. However, it m 
not be improper to take Notice, that there was lately publiſhed, ! 
large Collection of them, in French and Engliſh; deſigned principal) 
for the inſtructing of youth in both Languages. This Verſion i i 
an eaſiy, flowing Proſe; and attempts to give not only the ſenſe, bit 
as far as poſſible, the force and Vivacity of the Original. As ſeverl 
Turns and Expreſſions in this Author are not perfectly underſtood i 
many Frenchmen themſelves 3 ſome of our Maſtefs and Miſtrelſ 
would perhaps do well to conſult this Collection, as well as put the 
into the Hands of their Scholars. The moſt beautiful pieces $ 
this kind, in Engliſh, are Gay's Fables. Theſe cannot be too mud 
applauded, and have all the Advantages requir d by Mr. Rollin. 
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no Occaſion to obſerve, that tis very neceſſary to 
begin, by ſhowing, and explaining careſully to the 
Child, the plate that is at the head of every Fable, 
and deſcribes the ſubject of it: an exerciſe in which 
he will take prodigious delight. | 

After he has learnt one Fable perfectly by heart, 
and fully comprehended the meaning of it, he then 
muſt be taught to declaim or ſpeak it aloud, with a 
tone and geſture ſuitable to the ſubject. The 
Maſter may conſult the Rules which will be given 
hereafter, with regard to pronunciation. The Scho- 
lar muſt be thus accuſtom'd in his infant years, to 
found the ſeveral Vowels and Conſonants exactly; 
to be ſenſible of their Force, and to lay a proper 
Emphaſis on ſuch as require it; not to drown cer- 
tain Syllables, eſpecially the final ones; to make 
the due pauſes, according as the pointing varies; 
in fine, to ſound or pronounce with grace, per- 
ſpicuity and juſtneis, The teacher muſt uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours, to make his Pupil pronounce in 
a natural Voice, and avoid a kind of ſqueaking 
done, very common in Children, infomuch that 
they retain it when they are got to the higher claſſes, 
and frequently their whole life. 


SECTION V 
Geography. 


A Certain proportion of the Day muſt be alfo 
devoted to Geography. Children will find 
this a Diverſion, rather than a Study, if the inſtrue- 
tor is able to enliven it with ſhort, agreeable hiſto- 
ries, and curious Events, relating to the ſeveral 
Cities and Countries through which he travels in 
imagination, Theſe ſtories and incidents are found 


* Another Advantage of this (when he ſpeaks before numbers) 
is, that it gives him a becoming Aſſurance, which often is of great 
ſervice to him, when he comes into.the World, a 
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in all Books of Geography, and ſuch only muſt be 
ſelected as may pleaſe the Child. © al 

Geography may be taught ſeveral ways, moſt 
of which are very good, provided they are accu- 
rately followed, and the Map be always made uſe 
of; for this is an Ocular Science. Among theſe 
various Methods, thoſe methinks are to be pre- 
ferr'd, which inſtead of ſuppoſing the learner al- 
ready endued with underſtanding, or requiring to 
be helped by it; rather aſſiſt his underſtanding, and 
amuſe him by the pleaſantneſs of the exerciſe, 

The firſt Buſineſs of the Preceptor in this Study, 
is to ſet before his Pupils the univerſal Map, i. e, 
that of the whole World; or rather, the terreſtri- 
al Globe, as this will better enable them to form a 
Juſt Idea of the Earth. They muſt be taught all 
the neceſſary Terms of this Art (care being taken 
to adapt em to their Capacities) ſuch as Continent, 
Seas, Iſland, Peninſula, Gulph, Strait. 

Geography may be taught by exact Diviſions 
and learned Enumerations ; but this Method bur- 
thens the Memory very much; and ſcarce gyves 
any Pleaſure to compenſate the tediouſneſs and fa- 
tigue which are inſeparable from a long Lift of 
proper Names.“ : 

Methinks 'twould be more uſeful, to conduct a 
Child, and travel with him on the Map; with- 
out remarking any particulars in it, except ſome 
entertaining Circumſtance, which being affixed to 
the ſhape or figure of the Country, may help the 


* This ſhows the injudicious conduct of thoſe Writers, who hare 
given us little pieces, for the inſtructing of youth in Geography, 
which contain only a Lift of proper Names. Not to mention that 


the getting theſe by heart, puts the Memory prodigioufly on the 
ſtretch; it takes up very near as much time, as the learning a foreign 
Language. The great Art in Teaching, is to ftrew, as it were, the 
way with Roſes; and to give the whole the Air of an Amuſement, 
not of a ſerious Occupation. By this Method the Maſter gets the 
love of his Pupils z and theſe learn infinitely quicker than they woull 


Memory 


: otherwiſe dos 
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Memory to preſerve the Name and Situation of 
it. e | 


lar, who is acquainted with the common Terms 


of the Art, an Idea of 4/ja. In this caſe, I ſhould 
only make him Coaſt it; informing him, at the 


ſame time, of the ſeveral Particulars remarkable in 
every Country. : 


Ajia, would I fay to him, begins where Africa 


. 


which you ſee ſituated between the Mediterranean 
and the Red- Sea. This Sea was ſo called, from 
the Idumeans, who dwelt near it; a People de- 


Red, or Red-hair'd. 1 

Arabia, which is washed by that ſea, is divided 
into three Regions, viz. Petræa, Deſerta and Fælix. 
or the tony, the deſart and the happy. 

Arabia Ptrea lies here at the Extremity, or to- 
towards the bottom of the Red-Sea. *T was in that 
Country the 1ſraelites lived forty Years, after paſ- 
fing as on dry land, thro' the channel of the Red- 
Sea, which was dried up, Obſerve in it Mount 
Sinai, where God gave the Hebrews the Law, 
compriz'd in the two tables, &c. Arabia Pætrea is 


does not exiſt at this time. 

Arabia Deſerta is ſo named from its vaſt ſolitudes. 
We there ſee the Cities of Mecca, Medina and El- 
catiff, Mecca F is famous for the Birth of Maho- 
met the falſe Prophet. A great Number of Pilgrims 
come annually from all parts, in caravans, to the 
Moſque in this City. Medina is the burial-place 
of Mahomet, Catif or Elcatiff ſtands on the ſhore 
of the Perſian Gulf. *Tis there that the pearl- 
trade is carried on, and Mother of pearl is found, 
which divers take from off the Rocks lying along 


lere aſſure chat it is in abi Petræa. 


Bs che 


—— 


Suppoſe, for example ſake, I were to give a Scho- 


ends. They are join'd by the /#hmus of Sues, 


ſcended from Eſau or Edom, whoſe name ſignifies | 


ſo called, from the antient City of Petra, which 


This City is generally plac'din Arabia Felix, tho' ſome Travel- 
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the Iſland of Baharen,. ſituate oppoſite to it. The 

Child muſt be told what theſe pearls and mother of 

pearls are; the manner of” fiſhing them; and what 

is ſignified by divers. | : 

Arabia Fzlix or the happy, is ſo called, becauſe 

it produces Plants that arehighly eſteemed. Thence 

is brought Coffee, which is the ſeed of a ſmall fruit, 
of a Red Colour like a hard Cherry. It produces 
balm and frankincenſe, which are gums of a very 
agreeable odour and diſtil from the bark of two little 

Trees. | - 

In the Gulph the Tigris and Euphrates empty 
themſelves. Gn | 

The next is the Empire of Per/ia, the chief 
Cities of which are Ipaban, Tauris, Shiras, and 
Bander-Abaſſi. In the two former are market- 
Places of ſo great an extent, that ten thouſand Men 
are ſometimes drawn up therein, in Battle array, 
In Shiras, are ſeen the ſplendid ruins of the ancient 
Perſepolis, Bander-Abaſſi is the fineſt Port in all 
Perſia. Here is carried on the trade which the 
Portugueſe had formerly in the ſmall Iſland of Or- 
mus, (lying at the Entrance of the Gulph) whenee 
they were drove away. 

Not far from this place is the Mountain of Chi- 
ampa, on which Earth is found of various Colours, 
Its luſtre is ſo very ſtrong and delicate, that no o- 
ther Nation has been able to imitate the beauty of 
the Calicoes made here; their Colours, after ſeve- 
ral waſhings, continuing as lively as at firſt. | 
The Maſter coaſting along in this manner, and re- 
turning back the ſame way; obſerving to repeat ſuch 
particulars as tis proper for the pupil to learn, wil 
by this means make theſe lectures an Amuſement to 
him, who alſo muſt neceſſarily treaſure em up 
in his memory without overſtraining it. 

Aſter the youth has made ſome progreſs in Geo. 

graphy, *twill be proper for his Maſter to traue 

with him on the Map. To convey him for inland 
| _ 
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over ſea, from Paris to Rome; and bring him 
back to Paris by land, a quite different way. Theſe 
little changes are a Diverſion to the Scholar; and 
he may be taught, in his different Voyages and 
Travels, a thouſand Curioſities relating to the ſeve- 
ral places through which he paſſes. 


SECTIon VI. 
The French Grammar. 


Am now to ſpeak, in the laſt place, of the 
French Grammar, which ought to be taught 
Children as ſoon as they have a capacity for it; and 
they generally are capable of learning it very early. 
*Tis a ſhame we ſhould be ignorant of our own 
tongue; I and if a plain confeſſion were to be made 


T 


moſt of us would own, that we have never ſtudied 


it. IT ſhall not here deſcend to the reflections which 
might be made on this ſubject; having already 
treated largely of this ſtudy in another place. | The 
wiſdom of the teacher may alone be ſufficient, te 

regulate the time, and manner proper for inſtruct- 
ing thoſe of tender years therein. The Preceptor - 


vill extract ſuch Rules only from the French Gram- 
mar, as he judges neceſſary for the Child,“ and 


* This little Sketch our Author has given, of his Method of 
Teaching Geography, is admirable: ſo that it were to be wiſhed a 


piece might bedrawn up on his plan, for the uſe of Schools, 


f *Tis ſurprizing, that our own language is not ſtudied in Schools. 
Poſſibly, not one youth in ten, who is taught Latin, ever. makes 
the leaſt uſe of it after he comes from School, Would it not there - 
fore be infinitely better for ſuch, to improve themſelves in Writing 
and ſpeaking their Mother 'Tongue, 

In his Method of Teaching and Studying the BxL.LEes LETTRES, - 

* This isa very uſeful Obſervation, nothing being more tireſome, 
or leſs improving to a Child, than to make him go regularly through 
all Lilly's Grammar. For inſtance, it would certainly be much bet- 
ter, in the beginning, to give him only the out Lines, if I may fo 
call them, of Grammar; and aſterwards to teach him the excepti- 
ons and more refined Parts of the Science, in the Claſſical Authors, 
whence he may copy them in a little Paper Book, which ſhould al - 
ways lie before him for that Purpoſe ; taking care to mention the Aur 
thor and Page, whence be Extracts every Phra 


are 
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are beſt adapted to his Capacity ; reſerving, for a- 


nother ſeaſon, all ſuch particulars as he thinks too 
abſtracted and difficult for him, for it would be 


very proper, to continue this exerciſe all the time 


they go to School. 

Hitherto I have laid down ſuch a courſe of ſtudies, 
as I think proper for Children *till they come to ſix 
Years of Age, at which time they may learn 
Latin, which will be found much eaſier, by the 
Sketch that has already been given them of 
the French Grammar; + for the Principles of 
_ theſe Languages are the fame in a great many 
Things. | 

The Reader muſt not imagine that what I have 
here propoſed, is above the Capacity of Children, 
I my ſelf very lately heard one, but ſix Years old, 
anſwer before a conſiderable Aſſembly, to any Part 
of the hiſtorical Catechiſm ;. the ſeveral. Paſſages of 
which he repeated, as they preſented: themſelves, 
as well the Narrative, as the Queſtions and An- 
ſwers. He likewiſe gave a good Account of moſt 
Terms in Geography, of the four grand Diviſions 
of the World, and of France, in which he deſcend- 
ed to Particulars. He explained with Perſpicuity 
enough, (and this moſt rais'd my. Admiration) 
ſeveral Rules of the French Grammar. He re- 
peated aloud, but very gracefully, ſome. of La 
Pontaine's Fables; and was ready to anſwer on 
the Principles of Heraldry, but there was not Time 
for it. | 
I am very ſenſible, this is not to be expected 
from all Children; and have given this Inſtance 
with no other Deſign, than merely to ſhew the 


great Improvement they are capable of making, 


when properly educated. But when a Maſter has 


+ As Grammar is not a pleaſing, eaſy Science, in itſelf, it is beſt 
to teach the Child the Principles of it in his Native Language; no- 
thing being more Abſurd, as Has often been obſerved, than to teach 
Grammar by an unknown Tongue 


1 wy the 
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the Care of Youth that reſemble the Child I juſt 
now mentioned; who want no Excitement to Stu- 
dy, but make it their Delight, (a very rare and 
happy Circumſtance ;) he muſt endeavour aſſiduouſſy 
to cool and moderate their Fire, and confine it 
within due Bounds. Nothing can give greater De- 
light, both to Parents and to a Preceptor, than to 
ſee a Child make ſo great an Improvement in his 
early Years; but then, I believe it may be truly 
affirmed, that nothing is of ſo. dangerous a Conſe- 
quence. For, if both Tutor and Pupil abandon 
themſelves to this Pleaſure ; and a proper Regard is 
not had to the Child's Health, it may be quite ruin 
ed by too conſtant and too cloſe an Application; this 
waſting his Spirits imperceptibly, and wearing out 
his Fibres and Organs, which in the Infant Seaſon. 
of Life are very delicate. „ | 
This Danger is very great, but not very com- 
mon. Tis much oftener more neceſſary to inſpire: 
Children with a Love for Study, than to check. 
their Eagerneſs for it; and herein I ſuppoſe, the 
chief Skill and Ability of a Tutor conſiſts. But, 
in order to engage the Scholar's Affection for Learn- 
ing, the Maſter himſelf muſt firſt win his Love, 
and this he will not fail of, provided he conducts 
himſelf always by Reaſon, and never by Caprice“. 

I ſhall expatiate very largely on this Article, wen 1 
I come to treat of the Duties of Parents and Ma- 1 
ſters, in the Education of Children. I will onyx 
obſerve tranſiently, that theſe ought to ſow, as ſoon 
as poſſible, the Seeds of Emulation in their Minds. 
The ſeveral Exerciſes in the Age for which I now 
write, ought to be a Diverfion rather than a Study. 
They muſt be varied, abridg'd, and ſometimes 
quite ſuſpended, in order to prevent the Langour 
and Diſtaſte which attends a cloſe, uninterrupted. 
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* The Author has given excellent Rules for this in his METRO 
F teaching and fludying the BELLES LIZ TTIES, &C, 


that J cannot refuſe it. I owe this Teſtimony of 


mum, 
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Application, (a) The Child muſt be excited by 
ſmall Rewards, conſiſting of ſuch Things as are 
moſt pleaſing to Infant Years; In caſe the Pupil is 
naturally flow, Reproaches muſt never be us'd; 
nor muſt he be treated with Harſhneſs, for fear he 
ſhould be wearied, and thereby made to entertain 
an Averſion, in his advanced Years, for every kind 
of Study ; the” Bitterneſs of which, only, he had 
taſted, before he was capable of learning the great 
Advantages of it. On the contrary, he ſhould be 


animated, encouraged, and even applauded, if he 


makes but ever ſo little Progreſs : ſome Play-Fellow 


muſt be oppos'd to him, whoſe Succeſs, and the 


Applauſes he has won, may rouze his Vanity, 
whom he may be delighted to ſurpaſs, as well as be 
vex'd at being overcome by ſuch a Rival. Such 
are the innocent Artifices which St. Ferom, who 
copies Quintilian on this Occaſion, adviſes a Chri- 
ſtian Lady to employ, in the Education of her 
Daughter,. who was but five Years old ; for whoſe 
Inſtruction he ys down admirable Precepts. Some 
Gentlewomen,. who are Mothers of Children, re- 

uire me alſo to draw up ſome Hints on the ſaine 
Lubje&:; which Requeſt is fo juſt and reaſonable, 


Gratitude, to the favourable Opinion, which even 
the Ladies have been pleas'd to entertain of my 


Method of teaching and ſtudying the Belles Lettres 
the Peruſal of which, I was far from ſuppoſing, 
would ever give em the leaſt Pleaſure. | 


(a) Bates jungat ad pre- tandum eft ingenium, ut & vi. 

guibus illa ætas deli- ciſſe gaudeaat, & vida duet, 
niri poteſt, munuſculis invitetur. Cavendum inprimis ne oderit fu- 
Habeat & in diſcendo ſocias, gui- dia; ne amaritudo corum pr&- 
bus invideat, quarum laudibus cepta in infantia ultra rudes an- 
mordeatur. Non objurganda eft, nos tranſeat. St. Hieron, Lib. 2. 
i tardior fit, ſed laudibus enci- Epiſt, 15, ad Lætam. 


CHAP, 
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CHEAP; I; 
Of the Education of Girls. 


HE Archbiſhop'of Cambray*, begins his ex- 
_ cellent Treatiſe on this Subject, with com- 
plaining, that ſcarce: the leaſt Care is taken of the 
Education of Girls; a Complaint that is but too 
well grounded. Tho” many Faults are committed 
in that of Boys, nevertheleſs People, in general, 
are ſtrongly perſuaded that a good Education is of 
the utmoſt Importance to the future Welfare of 
Children. Ty 1 5 
The many Years Parents allow Youth to ſpend 
in Study, the Maſters which are ſought out for 
them, and the Expence which they put themſelves 
to in this View, prove evidently that they have a 
tolerably-juſt Idea of the Advantages of a liberal 
Education. But, upon pretence, that tis not fit a 
Woman ſhould be learned, and that Curioſity 
makes them vain, and affected; Parents are not very 
ſolicitous for their Inſtruction, as tho Ignorance were 
their natural Inheritance. Tis a great Error, and 
of the utmoſt Prejudice to a Government, to negle& 
the Education of Girls. | 
| Parents and Maſters ſhould propoſe a double End 
nin the Education of Maidens, as well as in that of 
„Boys, viz. the faſhioning of the Heart or Aﬀec- 
tions, and the cultivating of the Mind; I ſhall 
begin with the former, as the moſt important, 
„wich I nevertheleſs will treat but very ſuceinct- 
„ly; becauſe that the Inſtructions I ſhall lay down 
bereafter for the Improvement of Boys, ſuit equally 
the other Sex. 5 75 


* 
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* Author of the admired: Tehmecbu, 
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ARTICLE I. | ” 

The Neceſſity and Method of faſbioning the Manners Ch 
17 Girls, in at — Liars. Ba 

T. Ferom, in his Epiftle to Læta, a Lady of = 
great Diſtinction, concerning the Education of Fe 

her Daughter, lays down excellent Maxims on this FER 
Head, which ſuit all Mothers of Families. I there- ous 
fore ſhall take the Freedom to borrow ſeveral Hints ſho 
from this Epiſtle, as well as from the Archbiſhop ER 
of Cambray's T reatiſe, hinted at above. | beg 
I give Notice upon my entering on this Subject F 
to Mothers and Governeſſes of young Ladies, that Me 
I here conſider, (and that they ought to do the 1 
ſame) the Children as juſt taken from the baptiſmal 3 


wn Font; as having there bound themſelves; in pre- 
1 ſence of Chriſt Jeſus, by ſolemn Vows; of which, No. 
we Parents, Maſters and Miſtreſſes are the Depoſitaries hol 
Fil or Truſtees; as having renounced therein all the eve 
' Pomps and Vanities of the World ; and conſequent- 8 
ly as requiring, to be brought up in Principles wit! 
fuitable to the folemn Engagements into which atte 
they enter'd at their taking the Chriſtian Name; Cha 
and that not tranſiently for a few Vears, but for The 
their whole Life. I believe this little Preamble ¶ Poi: 
will not be thought improper ; and nevertheleſs 'tis ¶ ſhou 
alone ſufficient, to eſtabliſh all the Rules of a vi- pils 
tuous Education, ED TED oo of t 
As the firſt Fruits of all Things belong imme- ¶ moſ 
diately to God; ſo the firſt Thoughts and firſt MW rity 

| Words of a Child, ought to be ſacred: to Piety (a). 
A Chriſtian Mother ſuch as St. Paula was, ſhould (a 


Wh 11 (a) Parvula adbuc lingua dio, quod Paulam, neptem ſuam, 21/8 
"#4 Balbutiens Chriflo Alleluia reſo- audierat in Cunis & Crepitaculis Turpi, 
Ny = - nabat. St. Hieron. ad Lœtam. balbutiente lingua alleluia cantate, N @ntic 
A, | Non debeo filentio præterire, quan- Ad Eyſtoch, 8 

1 % (St, Paula) enultaverit Gan ; 


1 


e 


* 


make it her Delight, her darling Pleaſure to hear 
her Daughter, with a feeble Voice and a ſtam- 
mering Tongue, ſound the rapturous Name of 
Chriſt Jeſus, to whom ſhe, was devoted at her 
Baptiſm. 05 | 

This Conſecration requires (a) that a Child now 
become the Temple of the Lord, ſhould never 
hear, or ſpeak any Thing, but what breathes the 
Fear of God; that all Words of an immodeſt 
turn, ſhould be as an unknown, foreign Lan- 
guage, and quite unintelligible to her; that ſhe 
ſhould be abſolutely a Stranger to gay, idle Songs; 
and that, on the contrary, her infant Lips ſhould 
begin with ſinging the ſpiritual Hymns of David. 

As ſoon as the Child is of Age to exerciſe her 
row; (5), ſhe ought to learn by Heart ſome 
choſen Verſes extracted from the old or new Teſta- 
ment, and repeat them regularly to her Mother; 
and theſe ſhould be as her daily task, and as a 
Noſegay compos'd of Flowers gathered out of the 


holy Scriptures, which ſhe may preſent her with 


every Morning. 


She muſt not be allow'd the leaſt Correſpondence 


with Children of the other Sex; and ought to be 


attended by none but Maid-ſervants, of a prudent 


Character, and a fteady, virtuous Deportment. 
The Knowledge of Secular Affairs, to a certain 
Point, may be of Advantage to theſe ; but they 
ſhould be eſpecially obſervant, not to let their Pu- 
pils breathe the infectious Air and pernicious Maxims 
of the World! For, in the Dawn of Life, the 
moſt inconſiderable Thing will ſully a Virgin Pu- 
rity and Innocence. Tis a Flower of ſo tender 


(a) Sie erudienda eft anima, tenera lingua Pſalmis dulcibus im- 
que futura eft templum Dei. Ni- buatur, Ad Lætam. 
bil aliud diſcat audire, nibil lequi ( Reddat tibi penſum quotidie 


Turpia verba mon intelligat: Ibid. 
cuntica mundi ignoret, Adbuc 


eee re 4% 


niſi quod ad timorem Dei pertinet. de ſcripturarum floribus camptum. 
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and delicate a Nature, that the leaſt puff, if ever 


ſo little peſtiferous, may blaſt and quite deſtroy it. 
St. Jerom exhorts Mothers, in the ſtrongeſt Terms, 
not to ſuffer theſe little Innocents, to catch the 
Air and Manners of the thoughtleſs Part of their 
Sex, nor to let them drink out of the poiſonous 
Cup of Babylon: (a) nor to inſpire them with an 
Inclination for the frivolous Ornaments of the Age, 
nor permit them to ſpoil and diſhonour their Faces, 

by the Uſe of Paints and Waſhes. | 
He would not, however, have a young Maiden: 
be inſtructed in ſuch Maxims, or wear ſuch a Ha- 
bit, as is entirely repugnant to the Genius and 
Cuſtom of the Age; nor would he have her denied 
the Uſe of ſuch Embelliſhments, as ſuit her Years 
and Quality, For, the Refuſal (5) of theſe, wou'd 
only excite her Wiſhes, and influence em the 
more. If ſhe ſees other Maidens- dreſs finer than 
herſelf, - this will immediately raiſe her Envy! for 
Women are naturally fond of outward Show. A 
prudent Mother will therefore indulge this inherent 
Propenſion, in all ſuch Things as do not abſolutely 
interfere with the Rules and Maxims of chriſtian 
Modeſty. - Her View, in permitting her Daugh- 
ter thus to adorn herſelf, will be to inſpire her, 
by inſenſible Degrees, with a Contempt and Aver- 
fion for em? and ſhe will requeſt Perſons, -revered 
univerſally for their 'Wiſdom, to applaud, in pre- 
ſenee of her Daughter, fuch young Maidens as ap- 
pear in a more modeſt and becoming Dreſs. 


% 


) Si ipſa non habuerit, ba- 
ple * widebit ? Philo- 
koſmon, gr. genus feneum ef. +: 
Quin potius, habendo ſatietur : F 
cernat laudari alias, que iſ nm 
babeant : meliuſque eft ut ſatiatl 
contemnat, quam non 'babends ha- 


bere defideret, Ad Gaudent. 


(a) Provide, ne bibat de aureo 
calice Babylonis. Ad Gaudent, 
Cave ne aures ejus perfores : ne 
eeruſſa & purpuriſſo conſecrata 
Chriſto ora depingas : nec collum 
auro & margaritis premas : nec 
caput gemmis oneres: nec capillum 
irrufes, & ei aliguid de gebennæ 
ignibus auſpiceris. Ad Lætam. 


The 
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The ſame Conduct muſt be obſerved in all other 
Particulars. A young Maiden, ſays the Archbiſho;; 
of Cambray, who has been diſengag'd from the 
World, no otherwiſe than by being ſecluded the 
Knowledge of it, and in whoſe Mind Virtue has 
not yet taken deep root; is ſoon tempted to believe, 
that her Parents or her. Teacher have conceal'd 
from her the moſt wonderful Things in it. Twould 
be much better ſhe ſhould be accuſtomed, by little 
and little, to ſecular Affairs, under the Direction of 
a pious, diſcreet Mather, who muſt exhibit to her, 
ſuch Parts of the Mild only as are proper for her 
View; muſt point out to her its Errors and Im- 
perfections, as Occaſion may require; and teach 
the Child, by her own Example, to uſe em with 
Moderation, and for Neceſſity only. 8 

The Choice of a Governeſs is the moſt important 
Affair a Mother can poſſibly be engag'd in. She 
ought to beg inceſſantly of God, in the humbleſt 
and moſt fervent Manner, to direct her in it; and 
ſhould have merited it, by the Integrity of her In- 
tentions; and an unfeign'd Deſire to procure ſuch 
an Education for her Child, as may be truly wor- 
thy a Chriſtian. I ſhall not treat largely on this 
Subject, in this Place; intending to expatiate 
hereafter on the Choice, the Qualities, and Duty 
of a Preceptor. 1 TE 5 

The leaſt we can require in a Governefs, is, 
that ſhe be a Perſon of good Senſe; of an eaſy, 
tractable Diſpoſition, . and inſpired with a true Fear 
of God. An intelligent, prudent Mother, will 
„ ſupply whatever may be wanting on this Occaſion; 
WT ſuch a one will endeavour to improve the Gover- 
. neſs, by the Hints with which ſhe will interſperſe 
their eaſy, familiar Converſation ; and theſe Hints 
vB ſhould always be offer'd in a ſoft, engaging Way, 
by which Means they will ſink deep into her 


© In his M T ROD of teaching and: fludying the Belles Lettres. 
5 Heart; 


- 
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Heart; for otherwiſe, the wiſeſt Inſtructions will x 
only check her Vanity, and make no Manner of I be p 
Impreſſion. | | 

One of the firſt Cares of a Mother of Children, from 
ſhould be, to inform herſelf minutely and exactly, 
of the ſeveral Particulars neceſſary for the training of 5 
up a Child in a virtuous, liberal Manner. This is learn 
fully ſet forth in the Treatiſe, written by the Arch. the! 
biſhop of Cambray, on the Education of Maidens, 
which is very ſhort as well as intelligible. The walk 
Mother muſt ſtudy this little Piece ſo often, til likes 
ſhe has made it quite facili her; and ſhould in C 
oblige the Governeſs to peruſe it over and over, (read 
But this is not enough, Do you your ſelf, ſaid the the 
Archbiſhop of Cambray (to the Mother of a Family 
who had ask'd his Advice on this, Article) take the what 
Pains to read over this Book 'with the Teacher, have 
Permit her to interrupt you, whenever ſne does not ſuch 
underſtand a Paſſage, or is not fully convinced of ties, 
the Truth inculcated by it. This being done, 
let her apply theſe Rules to Practice; and when- 
ever you perceive her, in teaching, to Joſe Sight of 
the Rules and Maxims of a Piece which ſhe had 
promiſed to follow, admoniſh her of it with Gen- 
tleneſs, and always in private“. 


* This is a very neceſſary Caution; for how ſhould a Child have 
that regard which is due to a Governeſs, if ſhe hears her Mother 
frequently reprove her, and cenſure her Conduct in teaching, is 
of the utmoſt Conſequence to the Improvement of a Child, to make 


' 
her entertain the moſt advantageous Idea poſſible, of the Wiſdom Ti, 
and Abilities of her Inſtructreſs. Such a one, when ſhe 2cquits herſelf Over 

with Juſtice of her Duty, ought to- be treated like a familiar Friend, nd, ] 
not as a Domeſtick, as Governeſſes nevertheleſs are in ſome Familics, i h | 
where, ſo far from being permitted to dine with the Maſter and Mi- th | 
ſtreſs, (which may not be proper) they are not allowed to eat apart Mut er 


with the Children, but always with the Servants 3 by which Means 
they are conſidered as no better by their Pupils, and uſed accordingly 
by them. But on the other Side, when a Teacher is treated decent- 
Jy and kindly by a Parent, ſhe ſhould take care not to be too aſſum- 
ing upon that Account, nor take the Liberty to command in the 
Houſe as tho' ſhe were the ſole Miftreſs of it... . All that has been 

Haid here, relates equally to Tutors, 
wh | 55 This 


- 
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This Task, continues the excellent Author, will 
be painful in the Beginning; but remember that, 


being a Mother, tis a Duty you cannot be diſpens'd 


from performing. Beſides, twill grow leſs diffi- 
cult every Day: for if the Goyerneſs be a Woman 
of Senſe, and deſirous of Improvement, ſhe will 


learn more in a Month by her own Practice and 


the Hints you favour her with, than by a long 


Train of Arguments. She will ſoon be able 'to 


walk in the right Path, without a Guide, You 


in Queſtion, will ſuggeſt the principal Subjects 

(ready drawn up) with which ſhe muſt entertain 
the Child, on the moſt important Maxims; fo 
that ſhe'll have little more to do than to follow 


ſuch Topicks, as are moſt difficult to tender Capa- 
cities, in which it will be proper to inſtruct the 
Child. This is a kind of practical Education, which 
will take her, as it were, by the Hand, and con- 
duct her into thoſe Paths, through which ſhe ought 
to walk. 


uſt be join'd Abbi Fleury's admirable Preface to 
bis hiſtorical Catechiſm, which contains the moſt 
dlid and moſt judicious Reflections, with regard to 
he educating of Children, and the inſtilling reli- 
ious Principles into their Minds. 

Tis this ought to be the Study of Mothers, of 
overnefſes, of Nuns, who teach young Maidens; 
nd, I may add, of Preceptors, who are entruſted 
"ith the Education of Youth. If Teachers would 
ut endeavour affiduouſly and fincerely, to put in 
ractice the excellent Precepts which afe given in 
heſe two Pieces; there would not be the leaſt 
oundation for thoſe Complaints, which are ſo of- 


om the Education of Boys as well as of Girls. 


If 


likewiſe will have this farther eaſe; the little Book 


what is there laid down. Thus the Teacher will 
have conſtantly before her Eyes, a Collection of 


To this Treatiſe of: the Archbiſhop of Cambray, _ 


n made, viz. of the little Advantages that accrue. 


1 
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ed in very few Families. Frequently a Mother, 
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If I might be allowed to ſubjoin my own Re. Sh. 


flections to thoſe of two ſuch great Men, without, far 
however, preſuming to compare my ſelf with them, M W 
either for Merit or Reputation; I Would add, that firc 
the Reader will find in the fixth Book of - this M Poi 
Works, where I treat of the internal Government tall 
of the Claſſes and the School, ſome Reflection: cul 
which perhaps may be found of Uſe to Perſons dre 
concern d in the Education of the juvenile Part of MW ot 


either Sex. N | this 
I cannot better conclude this firſt Article, which WM to 
relates to the Morals, than by an important Re- a 1 
flection, with which the Archbiſhop of Cambra MW and 
furniſhes me, whom T ſhall only copy on this Aft. 
Occaſion. 928 | - ſhou 
The greateſt Obſtacle to the regular and virtuow I ſide 
Education of young Maidens, is, the erroneous if mit 
Conduct of their Parents. But if they themſelve if _- 
don't conſpire to this happy End, the W hole will this 
be loſt Labour. The (a) Foundation of every 
Thing is this: Parents muſt take care to inſti] ſuch 
Maxims only as are ſtrictly virtuous, and be them: 
Telves an Example from which their Children may Of } 


.edify. But this is a Happineſs that can be expect 


whoſe whole Life is ſpent in gaming, at the Play: 
Houſe, and in indecent Converſations, complains, 
with a grave Tone of Voice, that ſhe cannot mee 
with a Governeſs fit to train up her Children, 
But what Fruit can we expect from, even th 
moſt virtuous Education, where the Miſtreſs her 
ſelf leads a diſorderly Life? We alſo as St. Af 
obſerves ſee Parents carry their Children to publick 


* His MT HnOD of teaching and fludying the BELILES LIT. 1. 
 -TREs, &c. AD | 
(a) Te habeat magiſtram te parentes wirginis, magis ean u b 
rudis miretur infantia. Nihil in emplis doceri poſſe quam voc. br | 
te & in patre ſuo videat, qued ſi Hieron. Epiſt, ad Lætam. Maid 


Ffecerit, peccet. Mementote, was 


Show 
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Shows, and. other Diverſions ; which muſt neceſ- 
farily give em a Diſtaſte for the grave, induſtrious 
Way of Life, to which thoſe very Parents are de- 
firous of inuring them. In this Manner they mix 
Poiſon with ſalutary Food. They are for ever 
talking of Wiſdom, and at the ſame Time ac- 
cuſtom the wanton, roving Imaginations of . Chil- 
dren, to the very powerful Charms of Muſick and 
of paſſionate theatrical Performances; and after 
this, the Children can no longer bend their Minds 
to ſerious Occupations. They . inſpire them with 
a Taſte for ſuch Diverſions as ſosth the Paſſions, 
and give them a Diſreliſh for innocent Pleaſures. 
After this, theſe Mothers expect their Daughters 
ſhould ſucceed in their Education ; and they con- 
fider it as melancholy and ſevere, if it will not ad- 
mit of ſuch a Mixture of Good and Evil  _ 
'Tis now Time to proceed to the ſecond Part of 
tis little Treatiſe, = 


1 | ARTICLE II. 


Of ſuch Studies as are ſuitable to the juvenile Part 
. P the Fair-Sex. | 


2 SE Things which J ſaid were proper for 
1 Children to learn, till they come to fix or 
ſeren Years of Age, are applicable, (a very few 
Particulars excepted) to both Sexes. We are there- 
fore to examine, in the next Place, what Studies 
luit young Maidens, in a more adyanced Age. 


Scrion J. 
Js it proper for young Women to learn Latin? 
HE firſt Queſtion that occurs to the Mind, 


is to know whether *tis proper for young 
Maidens to ſtudy the Latin Tongue. There is no 
| Room 
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Room to doubt, but that many of em are as capa- fe 
ble of learning it as Boys. A difference of Sex a 


does not, in it ſelf, create a diſparity in Under- us 
ſtandings. Experience ſhows, that Women have P. 
made as great a Progreſs in the Sciences as Men. St 


To omit the Mention of many others, Madam ra 
Dacier, that ſhining Ornament of our Age; at the E: 
fame Time, that ſhe poſſeſs'd all the vaſt Erudition ne 
for which her Husband was ſo famous; ſurpaſyq 
him greatly, according to the general Opinion, in MW + 
Delicacy of Taſte and Politeneſs of Diction. ne 
But tis not on this Principle, that the preſent | 
Queſtion muſt be decided. Tis infallibly certain der 
that the World is not govern'd at random. The WM wh 
different States and Conditions which divide it, are at! 
not abandon'd merely to the Whim and Caprice of the 
Man. There is a Providenee over us, which as 
ſuperintends the various Conditions; and aſſigns to obl. 
every individual his Duty. Among the Men, ſe- vine 
veral are deſign'd for Employments, that require a grea 
certain extent of Knowledge and Learning, with- they 
out which the Duties of them cannot be re. Exp 
gularly and juſtly diſcharg'd, And as the Greek be en 
and Latin Languages are the inlet to all Scien- ſody 
ces, and as it were the Key of them; for this Rea- ing « 
ſon they are taught ſuch Youths, as are expected to t. 
to fill hereafter ſuch Employments, in which thoſe Eart 
Sciences are neceſſary. acc 
But tis otherwiſe with regard to Women. They 
were never deſign'd by Providence to inſtruct 
Nations, to govern Kingdoms, to make War; 
to diſtribute Juſtice, to plead Cauſes, or to practiſe 
Phyſick. Their Empire extends no farther than 
over the Houſe, and is conhn'd to functions not leſs 
uſeful, but leſs laborious than thoſe of Men; and 
more ſuitable to the ſoftneſs of their Character, to 
the Delicacy of their Conſtitutions, and their na- 
tural Propenſion. This Diſtribution of Employ- 


ments among the two Sexes muſt neceſſarily be 
| | founded 
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founded in Nature, ſince it has been the ſame in 
all Ages and Countries. Hiſtory indeed informs | 
us of Women who have excelPd in the military 
Profeſſion, in the Government of States, and the 
Study of the Sciences: But theſe Examples are very 
rare, and ſhould be conſidered only as ſo many 
Exceptions, which ſo far from deſtroying the ge- 
neral Rule, ſerve only to confirm it. 1 

From all that is here ſaid, we may conclude, 
that the Study of the Latin Tongue is not, in ge- 
neral, proper for Women. $5.6 

But there are particular Caſes*, in which Mai- 
dens may not only be allowed to learn Latin, but 
where it becomes in ſome Meaſure neceſſary, or 
at leaſt would be of great Service to them, during 
the whole Courſe of their Lives; I mean to ſuch 
as are deſigned for a religious Life; who will be 
obliged by their Profeſſion, to chaunt or repeat di- 
vine Service in Latin. Now, would it not be a 
great Conſolation to thoſe to underſtand the Words 
they chaunt? To join in Thought, as well as in 
Expreſſion, with the divine P/almi/t? and not ta 
be merely as his Eccho, by only repeating a Rhap- 
ſody of Syllables, without underſtanding the mean- 
ing of them? Would not one conclude, that *tis 
to theſe holy Virgins, who are the Angels of the 
Earth, not only becauſe of their Purity, but upon 
account of the Honour, they have to be employ'd 
perpetually in finging the Lord's Praiſes, that 
David addreſſes the following Words of one of 
his Pſalms; SING, s1NG PSALMS To OUR Gop; 
SING PSALMS TO OUR K1NG----BUT $ING 


* This Paragraph is calculated wholly for thoſe of the Romiſo 
Perſuaſion, and conſequently does not ſuit Proteſtants, the Service 
df whoſe Religion, as is well known, is always in a known Tongue. 
Dy the Way, it may be obſerved, that the excellent Author has 
acifly proved, and in the moſt excellent Manner, the Juſtneſs of 
he Objections which thoſe of the Reformed Church make to Roman 


# Catholicks, for praying in an unknown Tongue. 
ed 
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ING; as tho' he had ſaid, the Pſalms which you 
repeat with your Lips, are the ſmalleſt Part o 

the Tribute you owe to your God: the Mint 
and Heart ſhould imbibe the Sentiments of theſe 
divine Songs. Would it be an erroneous Practice 
in Convents, to inſtruct the Novices, and ſuch 

Nuns as have newly taken the Veil, in the Latin 
Tongue; fince they thereby may be enabled to 

underſtand, at leaſt, the BreviaryF, and the holy 

Seriptures? Some of thoſe holy, Virgins might 

proceed further in this Study (whereof there are 

many Examples) and exerciſe themſelves therein, 
till they are able to underſtand the Fathers per- 
fectly. Now, would it be proper to forbid Nuns 

a Study, which enlightens, cheriſhes and ſtrengthens 

Piety ? But young Maidens who would improve 

themſelves in this Manner in Latin, ſhould be in- 

ſtructed by a particular Method; and this ought 
to be brought into as narrow a Compaſs as poſſi- 
ble. The Teacher muſt ndfer employ the Pupils 
in making Themes, but reduce this Study mere- 
ly to the tranſlating and underſtanding of Authors, 

However, they will never be able to do this in 
any tolerable Perfection, unleſs they are taught 

the Elements, which are as the Foundations of 

that Knowledge; and every one knows the per- 
nicious Effects of building without a Foundation, 

TI will confeſs, that this is not a pleaſing Labour, 

nor any ways ſatisfactory to the Underſtanding, 

Infant Minds are ſo fickle and wavering, and have 

ſo much Vivacity and Sprightlineſs, that *tis with 
$4 Difficulty they ſubmit to the Study of theſe Ele- 

MY ments; yet, if this be not done, the Learner wil 
. never proceed ſafely and ſecurely in the Study of the 


Fa : 


| | 1 | -'* Pſallite ſapienter. The Hebrexv ſays, intelligenter. . == 
1 F. A little Book, containing Part of the divine Service in ti! 
4 Romiſh Church, | = 
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Latin, but be always in Doubt and Uncertainty: 
Whereas did they purſue it for ſome Months with 
Courage and Perſeverance, till ſuch time as they 
were perfect in the Declenſions and Conjugations; 
this would eaſe them of almoſt all the Trouble and 
Diſtaſte they otherwiſe would meet with; and theſe 
firſt Thorns, which ſtart up in the Beginning, 
being once removed, the Pupils would afterwards 
have only the Care, or rather the Pleaſure of cul- 
ling Flowers, and feeding on delicious Fruits“. I 
have pointed out , in another Place, the Method 
of teaching the Principles of this Knowledge to 
Advantage. . wk 

The Archbiſhop of Cambray' ſeems not to con- 
fine this Study ny to thoſe young Maidens who 
eil. I would, ſays he, in 

„general have Latin taught to ſuch young Wo- 
„ men only, as have a good Judgment, and are 
of a modeſt Turn of Mind; who will form a 
“ juſt Idea of this Study, and not cheriſh a vain 
and idle Curiofity; but endeavour te conceal 
from others the Knowledge they may have ac- 
quired, and be ſolicitous about nothing but their 
« own Edification,” I my ſelf am acquainted 
with ſome young Ladies of this Character, wha 
were educated with inexpreſſible Care, in Chriſtian 


* Poflibly a good Method would be, after Children have got a to- 
lerable Idea of Grammar in general, and learnt by Heart ſo many ot 
the Nouns and Verbs, as may give them a Notion of the various In- 
flexions of the Language, to put into their Hands ſome very eaſy 
Author, and allow them to ſtudy it by the Help of a literal Ver- 
fion, This Method of eaſing the Studies of a Youth, by permitting 
him the Uſe of Tranſlations, has been found of great Advantage; 
notwithſtanding the unfavourable Opinion which ſome ingenious 
Writers upon Education entertain of it. *Tis certain that much 
Time may be loſt in turning over Dictionaries; and as Words are 
generally us'd in a Variety of Significations, a Youth is frequently 
very much puzzled to chooſe that which is proper for his Purpoſe. 
But all this Labour is ſa ved by his making uſe of a literal Tranſla- - 
tion, in which however, it would be proper to explain the ſeveral 
Idioms by way of Note. : 

T In his M THoD of teaching and ſudying of the Belles Lettres, &c, 
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Families, which breathe nothing but a Spirit of 
Religion; who, tho' deſign'd for the World, don't 
However entertain the leaſt Affection for it, or im- 
bibe its Maxims; who aw to their innate, intel- 
Jigent Piety, ſo ſolid a Genius as is capable of ac- 
quiring all the Sciences. Theſe young Ladies were 
taught Latin, and have made ſo great a Progreſs 
in this Tongue, that they underſtand in Perfection, 
and without the leaſt Difficulty, the Epiſtles of 
St. Ferom, of St. Paulinus, and of St. Cyprian; 
ſome of which they have tranſlated with a Juſtneſs 
and Elegance that would do Honour to the ableſt 
Writers. However, the Latin Tongue has not 
been their only Study, they having been taught all 
the Accompliſhments neceſſary for young Maidens, 
who are delign'd for Society, and may one Day be 
Mothers of Families. When young Women are 
happy in ſuch a Diſpoſition, and poſſeſs Qualities 
like to thoſe I juit now mentioned ; methinks their 
Parents ſhould not refuſe to let them learn Latin, 
in caſe they diſcover an Inclination for it. | 

Some others among the Female Sex may alſo be 
allow'd to learn Latin; ſuch Virgins and Widows, 
I mean, who tho” they live in the World, are yet 
Abſent from it in Heart, and have entirely re- 
nounced its dangerous Pleaſures. Now, why ſhould 
theſe be denied a Joy and Conſolation, which is 
the only one they have reſerved ; eſpecially, as they 
do it chiefly in a holy View, to enable themſelves 
to repeat the Pſalms with greater Attention and 
' Fervour, and to comprehend the Scriptures more 
perfectly? Do not the moſt illuſtrious Examples 
give a Sanction to ſuch a Deſire, as St. Marcella, 
St. Paula, St. Euſtochium, that is, Ladies of the 
greateſt Birth, Fortune and Dignity in Rome? 
Theſe were for ever conſulting St. Ferom, under 
whom they ſtudied the ſacred Writings ; and he 
himſelf informs us, that he had explained every 
Part of the Old and New Teſtament to Far, 
an 
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and to St. Euſtochium her Daughter“, whoſe Zeal 
for Religion was ſo ardent, that they ſtudied the 
Hebrew, purely to qualify themſelves the better to 
underſtand the holy Scriptures f. But that which 
reflects the greateſt Luſtre on their Affection for 
Study, is, that it only ſanctified the Piety of theſe 
illuſtrious Roman Ladies, and increas'd their Piety 
and Humility ; inſomuch that they diveſted them- 
ſelves of all Things, merely to follow, in the ex- 
tremeſt Poverty, a God who had made himſelf 
poor, and reduc'd himſelf to a State of the loweſt 
Humiliation, for their ſakes. 5 
Taking it for granted, as I have done here, that 
tis not proper for young Women of an inferior 
Condition to learn Latin; it may be asked, to what 
Studies muſt they apply themſelves in a more ad- 
vanced Age? Theſe I ſhall endeavour to direct in 
the moſt conciſe Manner poſſible. 


 $Szcer1on II. 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetick, 


1 ſuppoſe, that during the Vears of which we have 
been treating, young Maidens have been taught 
to read very well, and to write a good Hand. This 
Part of female Education is too much neglected. 
"Tis ſhameful, ſays the Archbiſhop of Cambray, 
but common, to meet with polite Women of very 


ves good Senſe, who yet are not able to pronounce 
und their Words with any tolerable Propriety and Grace. 
ore 


= Theſe ſhall either heſitate or read with a ſinging 
| Tone ; whereas they ought to ſound their Words 
n a plain and natural, but at the ſame Time, 


an ſteady, ſmooth Voice; they generally are ſtill more 
wo W detective in Orthography: This Ignorance, which 
nder | 5 | | 

1 he * Epiſt. ad Euftoch. lib, iti. Epiſt. 8. | | 


i T This does not ſeem to favour the Opinion of ſuch Nomaniſis as 
= would exclude mo& Perſons the Study of the Scriptures. | 
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is almoſt univerſal in their Sex, and which, for 
that reaſon, does not ſeem to reflect a Diſhonour 
on it, muſt not, however, be imputed to them 
for a Crime. But ſtill, ſhould not Parents uſe their 
early Endeavours, to take away, even the leaſt Oc- 
caſion for Reproach on this Occaſion, by teaching 
them to ſpell correctly? This would not be a very 
Hard Task“; fo flight a Knowledge of the French 
Grammar, as will enable them to diſtinguiſh the 
ſeveral Parts of Speech; to decline and conjugate, 
and to underſtand Pointing , is all that will be 
neceſſary for them to know on this Head. Theſe 
Rules are found in every French Grammar ; ſo that 
if Teachers make but a proper Extract from them, 
they may in a very little Time, and in a very few 
Leſſons, enable their female Scholars to write or 
ſpell very correctly. : | 
Girls ſhould learn the four fundamental Rules 
of Arithmetickj, which will be very uſeful, and 
| „ even 


* I preſume, that after the Pupils are perfect in what the Au- 
thor propoſes in this next Period, that a very good Method to teach 
them Orthography would be, to make the Scholars copy ſelect Paſſa- 
ges from Books which are equally inſtructi ve and entertaining. The 
Spectators might be us'd for this Purpoſe, from which they might 
tranſcribe every Day. This Method has admirable Advantages; ae 
it would improve them at one and the ſame Time in Virtue, Morality 
and Taſte; in Orthography and Politeneſs of Stile; and if Care 
were taken to make them write ſlow, in a good Hand. Many Peo- 
ple fancy that Orthography is beſt learnt by Spe/ling- Books, Theſe | 
are certainly very well calculated for Children; but for Perſons of 
riper Years, I belicve the other Method will be found of much greater 

Advantage. b | 


T All the Rules which I have ever ſeen for Pointing, ſeem to me 
very imperfect. Pointing varies ſo much, that if two great Writers 
were to ſtop the ſame Paſſage of only half a Sheet in length, they 
probably would differ in ſeveral of them. A good Ear as well as 
Judgment are requiſite on this Occaſion; and I believe there is no 
better Method to learn this Art, than after a Perſon has got a general 
Idea of it, to peruſe the moſt approved Authors, and examine how 
they point. = . 

1 Arithmetick might be taught in Schools, in a much more ex” 
peditious Way than it generally is, by dividing the Scholars into Forms 
in the ſame Manner as in teaching the Languages. The Whole 

| 1 / may 
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even neceſſary, as they will enable them to diſ- 


charge, to greater advantage, the Duties I ſhall 
treat of hereafter. + \ | 


8 r OTN UL. 
The Peruſal of the Poets, Muſick, Dancing. 
(; Omedies and Tragedies, even of thoſe which 
ſeem to be wholly free from ſuch Sentiments 


as are Repugnant to Modeſty and ſound Morals, 
may be of very dangerous Conſequence to young 


Perſons; * not to mention, that the peruſal of 


them is almoſt ſure to poſſeſs the Readers with a 

| | ſtrong 
may be divided into five, fix, or more Claſſes, Ten of the Pupils, 
for inſtance, may be in Multiplication, fix in the Rule of Three, 
thirteen in Practice, and ſo on, Whenever any Claſs is to proceed 
to a new Rule, the Maſter may explain to them in Chalk on two 
large Boards, or ſome ſuch Thing, the Nature and Genius of the 
Rule into which they are entring. A conſiderable Time ſhould be 
employed in theſe Explications, and the Scholars might take Places, 
as in learning Latin, &c. which could not fail of inſpiring them 
with great Emulation. The ſeveral Pupils in a Form ſhould always 
be ſet the ſame Sum or Queſtion ; but muſt be ſeparated, to preyent 


their copying one another. Twould alſo be proper to draw up for 


their Uſe, an Epitome of Arithmetick, by Way of Queſtion and - 
Anſwer, containing the Nature and Explanation of the ſeveral Rules 
in that Science. This they ſhould copy, and learn by Heart per- 
fetly ; by which Means they would be able, not only to ſtate 
their ſeveral Queſtions very expeditiouſly, but to give a Reaſon for 
every Thing. Saturdays may always be ſet apart for examining the 
Pupils from the little Scheme above-mentioned. The [ta/lian Way 
of Book-keeping, &c. might be taught after the ſame Manner. 
*The Stage has from time immemorial, opened a large field for 
Controverſy. On one fide, the Partizans of the Theatre have fre- 
quently applauded it as a perfect School of Morality and Virtue; whilſt 
on the other, its Enemies have cenſur'd it as the Nurſery of all Vices. 
However, tis certain, that the Stage is good in jitſelf, and might 
be productive of the moſt happy Effects, were it not abuſed. If the 
Actors would but lead a regular Life, and exhibit ſnch pieces only as 
are of a Virtuous caſt, there is no doubt but dramatick Poems would 
work a great Reformation in the Morals of Mankind. As vicious 
Plays are of the moſt pernicious Conſequence to Society becauſe of the 
ſtrong Impreſſion they make; ſo chaſte ones, from a parity of rea- 


ſoning might prove as Advantageous. What for Inſtance, can con- 


tribute more to inſpire Vouth with a love for probity, and a Deteſta- 
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ſtrong deſire to ſee them repreſented by Actors, 
Who inſpire them with Life; the lively Imagination 

of Children, catches greedily at whatever ſoothes 
the Senſes, and favours the voluptuous Paſſions; 
and there are few Things in Dramatick Poems, but 
awaken them. Whatever, ſays the Archbiſhop of 
Cambray, 1s capable of inſpiring the paſſion of Love, 
the ſofter it is draw and the deeper it is diſguiſed, 
the more dangerous it will be found. But a young 
Woman may read Racine's two facred Tragedies, 
Efther and Athaliah, without the leaſt Danger 
and learn by heart ſome Paſlages ſelected from thoſe 
Pieces. 244 
Muſick as well as Poetry, is a very delicate Ar- 
ticle in the Education of young Maidens. The 
wiſeſt Legiſlatures among the Heathens were of 
Opinion, that nothing would be of more pernicious 
Conſequence to a well governed State, than the 
admitting an effeminate Species of Muſick into it. 
Chriſtian Mothers of Families, who have even but 

| a tolerable Idea of their Duty will eaſily perceive, 

i how. vaſtly Scrupulous they ought to be on this 

| Head. | | 

In the firſt place; whether in private Houſes, or 
in Convents, young Maidens ought not to learn, 
ſo early as they generally do, to ſing and Play on 
Inſtruments. Tis found by almoſt univerſal Ex- 
perience, that the Study of Muſick ſoothes and 
engages all their Faculties in a ſurprizing Manner: 
and inſpires them with a diſtaſte and averſion for all 
other Studies, which nevertheleſs are of infinitely | 
greater Conſequence, and more eſſential to Youth, 


tion of lewd Women, than to ſee the Play of George Barnwell re- 
preſented? The beſt Treatiſe I have ſeen concerning the Stage 1s a 
Latin Oration, ſpoke by Father Poree, . wow at Paris, Tis En- 
titled, an Enquiry if the Stage is, er can be, a School for forming the - 
Mind of Virtue, &c. This curious Piece was lately Printed in Lat: 
and Engliſh, for C. Davis, in Pater-naſter-Rcæu, and is well worthy 
the peruſal of Parents and Inſtructors of Children. 


| Secondly, 
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Secondly, a Chriſtian Mother ſhould never allow- 
any Perſon to give her Daughter ſuch pieces, the 


Words of which are contrary to the Doctrine of 


our Saviour, and the Airs light and wanton: * 
Pieces wherein the Authors ſeem to have uſed their 
utmoſt Endeavours to revive Paganiſm and all 
its Deities; in which Love, Ambition, Revenge; 
in a Word, the whole train of Paſſions, Triumph, 


and are held in Honour. Now, do we not openly 


retract the ſolemn Vows made by us at our Baptiſm, 
in thus admitting and approving a Cuſtom which is 
ſo directly contrary to this Inſtitution? Is it Rea- 
ſonable, that the Authority of Muſick-Maſters 
(ſince they often have little regard for Religion) 
ſhould prevail over that of the Fathers of the Church, 
who are our Guides and Maſters in ſpiritual Matters ? 
Do thoſe Perſons think they have nothing to re- 
proach themſelves with, .who oblige holy Nuns, 
whoſe Habitations reſound perpetually. with the 
ſpiritual Songs of the Lord, to let Maſters teach in 


in their preſence young Maidens committed to their 


Care, ſuch Songs as ſeem to be compoſed in direct 
Oppeſition to the Precepts of the Goſpel? Are not 
Motet's + (and there are admirable Ones) the Cho- 
rus's of Ether and of Athaliab, and ſome other 
ſpiritual Songs which might be choſen, ſufficient 
for their Entertainment? And tho? the Pieces of 
The Lyricks of the ingenious Dr. Watts, may furniſh a very 
agreeable Entertainment to ſuch Youths as Love Poetry, and ſome of 
theſe, well ſet to Muſick, would perfectly anſwer the End propoſed 
by Mr. Rollin. 1 
1 * A ſhort Piece of Muſick, enriched with all the Subtilties of 
the Art. . | ; 
* Mufick, like the Drama, is capable of producing the moſt hap- 
Py, or the moſt fatal Effects. A Story when told in all the graces 
of Poetry, ſhall make a very delightful Impreſſion; but let it be ſer 
to Muſick by an able Maſter, and it will make a much ſtronger; for 
the Soul is then no longer in its own Power, but is carried ſwiftly to 
Heaven on the wings of Harmony. This Conſideration made the 
abovementioned learned and ingenious Author of the Enquizr, 
Mbet ber the STAGE can be a School for forming the Mind to Virtue, 
adviſe the ſelecting of. Scripture incidents and others, which he would 
have embeliſhed. with all the Charms of Poetry and Muſick...., | 


C5 Muſick, 


conſidered as nothing. 
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Muſick, which are put into their Hands, ſh ould. 
not be in quite ſo delicate and refined a Taſte as 
ſome others ; yet ought the Advantages which muſt 
neceſſarily accrue from hence to their Morals, to be 


1 cannot conceive, how the Cuſtom 'of having 


young Ladies taught at a great Expence, to ſing and 


play on Inſtruments, could grow ſo common, and 
be conſidered as an eſſential Part of Female Edu- 
cation. I am told, that when Women come to be 
ſettled in the World, they make · no further uſe of 
them. * Wherefore then ſhould a young Maiden 
devote fo long a Time to this Study, when it might 
be employ'd in Exerciſes that are full as agreeable, 
and more uſeful, as in drawing, for Inftance, 
which may be very Aſſiſtant to them in their 
various Kinds of Needle-Work ? 5 | 
Dancing is likewiſe made one of the moſt efſen- 
tial Articles in'the Education of Maidens; and Pa- 
rents are well pleafed to laviſh away a great deal of 
their Money, and of their Childrens Time on this 
Exerciſe. The Reader muſt not expe& me to 
'applaud or Apologize for it in this Place. I ſhall 
only examine ſimply and impartially, what is the 
Duty of a judicious Chriſtian, Mother of a Family 
on this Head, As there are Studies to improve arid 
adorn the Mind, there alfo. are - Exerciſes to 


ſtrengthen and-poliſh the Body; and theſe ought 


not to be neglected. They contribute to the regu- 
larity of the Gait, and give an eaſy, natural Air; 


they diffuſe a kind of exterior Civility and Polite- 


neſs, Which has its uſes in ſocial Life; and which 
takes off that diſtaſteful-Clowniſhneſs and Ruſticity, 


* Tis pity a virtuous Woman ſhould ever forget this accompliſſ - 
ment, when duly regulated. If ſuch a one were a Mother, and her 
Husband a Perſon of Taſte and Humanity, how delightful muſt it 
be to him, to hear a Perſon he loves, accompany her Voice with the 
Spinnet, or other proper inftrument ! This muſt certainly contribute 
to make his own houſe more agreeable to him; a circumſtance that 
in well known to be of great Advantage to moſt families, | 


which 
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which are the marks of a low Education, or of 
none at all. But then, no more need be done on 
this Occafion, than to exhort young Perſons not 
to fink into a ſoft, luxurious Indolence, which 
ſpoils the whole Attitude of the Body; to teach 
them to ſtand upright, and to walk with a firm 
ſteady Step; to come decently into a Room, or be- 
fore Company; to accoſt others with grace, and 
to make a Bow or a Curtzy à propos: in a Word, 
to obſerve the ſeveral Decorums that form part 
of the Knowledge of the World, and of which no 
Perſon can be ignorant, without bringing himſelf 
into Contempt. This, methinks, is the natural 
Scope and Tendency to which the Exerciſe in 
queſtion ſhould be directed; and 'tis with great 
pleaſure I have ſeen certain dancing-Maſters of the 
greateſt Reputation, confine themſelves within 
theſe bounds, in pure Complaiſance to ſome Chriſ- 
tian Mothers of Families, who. are more conſpi- 


1 
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MO 


cuous for their Piety than their exalted Birtn. 

; I have no Occaſion to diſplay more at . large .in 
4 this Place how very dangerous, whatever exceeds 
the Limits I have here preſcribed, .may prove to 
- young Women; and the fatal Conſequences with 
/ which it may be attended. A Lady who was ever 
1 ſolittle Tender of her Reputation, would not he 
: pleas'd to hear herſelf applauded, for her great 
| 


Skill in Muſick and Dancing. + Selig ſpeaking of 
it 


1 Sempronia, a Woman of great quality, but of a 
3 molt abandon'd Character, obſerves, 5 that ſhe 
4 * ſung and danc'd with more Art and Grace, than 
£ * Parties of Country dancing, are oftentimes ; eſpecially ©. The 
many hours they ſometimes are continued; the, warmth and 'eager- 
h- neſs of the dancers; the too pleaſing tumult which ariſes from ſuch 
her an Aſſemblage of the Sexes ; the feaſtings with which they common- 
he ly are heightned; all theſe heat, to a ſurprizing degree, a Youthful 


J | D Well therefore might our admirable Poet ask, 

1 e bat Guards the purity of melting Maids, | 1 
Ir conrtly Balls and Midrigbt Moſquerades? Rape of the LocK 

n bells Catalin, | | | 


became 
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e became a virtuous Woman.” Pſallere, fahare 
eegantins, quam neceſſe eft probe. 


eren . 
The Study of Hiſtory. 


N 0 Study is ſo proper to adorn the Minds of 
young Ladies, and even to improve their 
Morals, as Hiſtory. This opens a vaſt Field, in 
which they may be employ'd, to great Advantage, 
and with the utmoſt Satisfaction to themſelves, 
during ſeveral Vears. The Reader will meet, in 
the ſequel of this Work, with ſome Reflections, 
more extenſive than thoſe I give at preſent, con- 
'cerning the manner in which Perſons ſhould apply 
themſelves to this Study. 


1: Scripture Hs Rory. 


1 Muſt begin with the ſacred Writings, the order 
of Time requiring it. As the Scriptures are 
the Foundation of Religion, the Inſtructreſs muſt 
employ more hours, in the Study of them, than in 
any otber, and make her Pupil perfect in them. 
This will be of great Service to her all her life-time, 

as well for the underſtanding of Sermons, as for 
N of Books of Devotion, in private, with 
*Edification : for in both theſe Caſes, *tis taken for 
granted, that the Auditor and the Reader are al- 


ready acquainted with the hiſtorical Events related f 


in the Old Teſtament, for which Reaſon a very 
tranſient Mention is made of them: but they are a 
Foreign Language to ſuch as are not converſant in 
the Bible; and of theſe there are but too many. 
Beſides this very conſiderable Advantage, which 
. however to the future Vears of Children, 
there is an actual and preſent Benefit, which is of 
ſtill greater importance. Both the Archbiſhop of 
Cambray, and Abbi Fleury have Obcryods that the 


* 
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study of the holy Scriptures, (not to mention the 
pleaſure that ariſes from the Beauty and Majeſty of 
the incidents, and which for this reaſon makes the 
whole of much greater advantage to Youth) is the 
ſureſt and moſt ſolid Method that can be employed, 
in order to teach Religion thoroughly, and ſo as 
never to be erazed from the Mind. Theſe hiſtorians 
ſeem, indeed, to lengthen the Inſtruction, but they 
really contract it, and take off that dryneſs which 


is found in Catechiſms, where the Fenets are given 
without the Hiſtory. And we find that St. Auſtin, 


in his admirable Work, entitled, The manner of 
Inſtructing the Ignorant, does not preſcribe any o- 


ther than that above-mention'd; however, this 
Method was not peculiar to him, nor lately found 


in his Time; but had been the univerſal practice of 


the Church in all __ It conſiſted in proving, by 
iſtory, that Religion is coeval 

with the World; that Chriſt Jeſus was expected in 
the old Teſtament, and reign'd in the new one. 
This is the Ground-W ork of a Chriſtian Education. 
This Method requires a little more Time and 
Care than great numbers of People beſtow. But 


then, thoſe who learn the Scriptures thus circum- 
ſtantially, are thorough Maſters of their Religion; 


whereas ſuch as are unacquainted with this detail, 
have but a confus'd Idea of it. The Time, there- 


fore, which young Maidens devote to the Study of 


this Hiſtory, wilt have been employ'd to very 
great advantage. 1 SES 

I take it for granted, that the Pupils have already 
got a general Idea of it, by their Study of the hi- 
ſtorical Catechiſm, which prepared them for a 
more copious and more extenſive Knowledge of 
facred Matters. This they will find in the Treatiſe 
entitled, An Abridgment of the Hiſtory and Ma- 


* De. catechiſandis rudibus. | 


z 
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rality of the old Teſtament, printed a few Years 
ſince, the fourth Edition of which is already pub- 
liſh'd. The piece in queſtion is adapted admirably 
well to the Capacities of young Perſons? being 
written with great Perſpicuity, and frequently in 
the very Words of Scripture, the divine ſimplicity 
of which is preferable to all the pomp and glare of 
Art. A young Woman may eaſily learn one of 


theſe Chapters every Day; tho' the Teacher needs 


not oblige her, in the Beginning, to get above half 
a Chapter ; for *tis better ſhe ſhould learn leſs, pro- | 
vided ſhe be more Miſtreſs of it. One particular 
day, as Saturday for Inſtance, may be ſet apart for | 
the making her repeat what ſhe had learnt during 
the whole Week; and, in like manner, one Da 
in every Month. Thus the new Leſſons will not 
blot the preceding ones out of her Memory. It 
may be proper, in order to Exerciſe, and ftrengthen 
this laſt Faculty, for the Pupil to accuſtom herſelf to 
repeat the ſeveral Hiſtories faithfully and in the Terms 
in which they are written, without, however, being 
ſo vaſtly Scrupulous, as not to let her change a ſingle | 
word in it; for provided ſhe ſubſtitutes another in 


its place which has the fame Senſe, the inſtructreſs | 


ought to be ſatisfied. For the chief Thing is, to 
make this Study agreeable to the Scholar; and to 
remove as far as poſſible, the Thorns from it. 7 

After the Pupil has repeated a Hiſtory, the Go- | 
verneſs or Preceptor may ask her ſeveral little Queſ- 


tions, in order to ripen her Underſtanding and Judg- : 


ment; to teach her a proper, graceful delivery; 
and to accuſtom her to reflect on what ſhe reads. 
Thus, when the Inſtructreſs hears of Jeſeph's be- 
ing fold by his Brethren; accuſed falſly by Pati- 
.phar's Wife, and thrown into Priſon; ſne may 
appear ſurpriz d at it: and ask the young Scholar, 
whether it is uſual for God to reward his faithful 
"Servants, in this Manner. She herſelf will cafily | 
find a proper Anſwer to this Queſtion, When IN 

Foleph J 
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Joſeph ſhall be exhibited in a high Station, and ſur- 
rounded with the Splendors of a Conrt, the Scholar 
ſhall then be deſired to examine, by what Steps 
Providence conducted him to this grandeur : and 
by the Queſtions themſelves, which ſhall be put to 
the Pupil, ſhe will be taught to obſerve, that the 
very obſtacles which Men would have ſet to his ex- 
altation, pav'd the way moſt effectually to it; and 
that ſuch is generally the Conduct of the Divine 
Being, with regard to Mankind. 1 
When God gives his Law to the raelites on 
Mount Sinai, in the midſt of Thunder and Light- 
ning ; and that a Moment after, the ſame People 
violate it, in the firſt and moſt important of the 
Ten Commandments, by worſhipping the golden 
Calf; the young Pupil muſt be ask'd,. whence ſo 
ſudden, ſo amazing, ſo general a Prevarication 
could proceed ? And if this People fail'd in any re- 
| ſpect, in the manner of their receiving this Law, 
which however appears exceedingly reſpectful and 
ſubmiſhve, fince they tremble before the Majeſty 
of God who ſpeaks to them; and promiſe, with- 
out the leaſt Reſtriction or Exception, to obſerve 
inviolably all the commands of the Lord, She 
muſt be taught, inſenſibly, to anſwer; that the 
fault of the people, in promiſing thus to fulfil ex- 
actly the ordinances of God, was, their relying 
merely on their own Strength, imagining that this 
would enable them to fulfil exactly theſe ſeveral Or- 
dinances ; for their not being ſenſible of their own 
Weakneſs with regard 'to God; and for their not - 
having had recourſe, by Prayer, to him who only 
could enable them to obey him. . 
When the young Perſon is not able, her ſelf, to 
find out the Anſwers, the Inſtructreſs ſhould ſug- 
geſt them; and endeavour to make them intelligible 
to her, by explaining every particular, in a clear, 
eaſy Manner, I had always wiſhed that, for the 
conveniency of Perſons enſtruſted with the Care 
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of young Ladies, (and I may add, to that of young. 
Gentlemen) that ſome Book were compos'd, in 
which all theſe Reflections might be ready digeſted 
and prepared. Now Providence has given this Ad- 
vantage to Youth alſo: for the Author of the 
Abridgment of the ſacred Hiſtory aboye-mention'd, 
has annex'd to the Narrative of the Hiſtories, which 
are enlarged by him, a ſeries of Reflections that 
appear to me very ſolid and judicious, and extream- 
ly well calculated to inſtruc, in the fundamentals 
of Religion, not only young Perſons, but thoſe of 
a 5 mature Age. This work is now in the 
reſs. f 
o When the Pupils, after a Year's Study or more, 
have acquir'd a tolerable Knowledge of the ſacred 
Hiſtory, there is a Method, to exhibit, and recal 
to their Memories, , the principal Events of it, 
which may be of conſiderable Service to them, and 
can never fail of being vaſtly agreeable. This I 
my ſelf practiſed with great Succeſs, when I had 
the Direction of a College. I ſuppoſe that the young 

Maiden has ſeveral Companions, who purſue the 
fame Studies with her; otherways the Mother or 
the Governeſs may ſupply their room. Some 
Theme or Subject muſt be propos'd, and all the 
Examples which correſpond to it in Scripture, 
muſt be collected. Every Perſon muſt furniſh an 
Example in his Turn, or alternately, in caſe there 
are but two; and this in very few Words, ſo as 
barely to mention the Event, I will here give a 
few Examples on this Head, 


SECTION I. 
Dependence on the Almighty an the greateſt Dangers. 


Brabham juſt going to loſe his Son, as he was 
24 offering him up in Sacrifice, 
Jacob deliver'd from Laban's Anger, and after- 
ward from that of Eſau. WE. 
2 7 Mie 
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Moſes hemm'd in between Pharaoh's Army, and 
the Red-Sea. | 

The Gibeonites, ready to be extirpated, as the 
other People of Canaan, find Means to ſave them- 
ſelves from the general. Anathema. 

Gideon, at the Head of three hundred Men, 
marches againſt the Midianites. | 
The Combat of David and Goliah. 

David, ready to fall into the Hands of Saul, 
who had Purſued him to a Hill. 

Aſa attack d by Zerah King of Ethiopia, whoſe 
Army conſiſted. of a million of Men. 

Eliſha beſieged in the City of Dathan, and pur- 
ſued by Ahab. 

Samaria reduc'd to the laſt Extremity, and af- 


IE terwards ſav'd. 


Confidence of Hezetiah, beſieged in. Feruſalem 
by Sennacherib. 

Suſanna ſentenc'd to die, and led to Execution, 

The three young Men in the fiery Furnace, 

Daniel thrown into the Lion's Den. 

Jonas caſt into the Sea. 

Bethulia brought into the laſt Extremities, and 
delivered by Fudith. 


The Fews ſentenced to die, and delivered by 
Eſther, &c. | | 


Refeion on the ſame Subject. 


The Pupil may ſometimes be deſired to relate the 
Particulars of a Story; by which Means ſhe will be 
more capable of giving a verbal Account of what- 
ever ſhe hears or reads. But, a Circumſtance of 


| till greater Importance, is, to intermix the Nar- 


rative with ſhort Reflections; and, if poſſible, to 
interrogate the Scholar in ſuch a Manner, as may 
enable her to find them with Eaſe. . I will ſubjoin 


three or four Reflections, upon the Subject propos d 
above. 9 


1. TU 
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1. Dis in Seaſons of the greateſt Danger, and at 
a Time when no Relief can be expected from 
Man, that we ought to rely moſt on the Almighty's 
Protection. This is clearly manifeſt in the Deli- 
verance of David, when Saul, wh was got al- 
moſt to the Summit of a Hill, whence the former 
could not poſſibly. eſcape, was upon the Point of 
taking him Priſoner: In the Deliverance of the 

Cities of Samaria, of Feruſalem, of Bethulia, all 
reduc'd to the laſt Extremity, and deſpairing of all 
human Succour. Wh EX 

2. God delights to diſplay his Power on theſe 

Occaſions, and to reveal himſelf when Men va- 
niſh quite away, in order that Deliverance may 
be aſcribed to Heaven only. This he himſelf aid, 

when he commanded Gideon to reduce his Arm 
to three hundred Men only. (a) Left Iſrael vaunt 
themſelves againſt me, ſaying, mine own hand hath 
„„ oo | 5 

3. The only Way to draw down the Protection 
of God, is, to confide entirely in hie infinite 

Power, and in his Goodneſs, which is no leſs 
boundleſs. (5 There is no reſtraint, ſaid Jonathan, 
to the Lord, to ſave by many or by few. Tis from 
the ſame Refſection that David ſays to Goliab, 
(e) Thou. cameſi to me with a Sword, and with a 
Spear, and with à Shield; but I come to thee in the 
Name of the Lord of Hoſts, the God of the Armies of 
Iſrael, The inſpired Writer thinks he makes a 
perfect Elogium on the holy King“ Feh»yhaphat 
in this fingle Expreſſion, He truſted in the Lord 
God of Iſrael (dA), | 

4. The Protection of the Almighty, though 
inviſible, is not therefore leſs real. (e) Eliſha going 
to be beſieged in Dothan, by the Army of the & 


(a) Judges vii 2. (b) 1 Sam. xiv. 6s (6) 1 Sam, xvii. 45+ 
* Trs not ſpoke of this King, bat of Hezekiah. | 
(4) 2 Kings xvüi. 5. (e) 2 Kings vi, 17. 
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rians, and ſeeing his Servant afraid, beſought God 
to open his Eyes. The Almighty granting the 


+ Prophet's 3 his Servant ſaw the Mountain 


covered with Horſes, and with Chariots of Fire, 
' round about Eliſha. . . . . Now, Faith ought 
to produce the ſame Effect in us. 


3 5 5 


The Advantages of choofing virtuous Friends, and 


good Company; and the Danger of aſſociating with 
the Wi ched. 


2 OT was at firſt but little ſenſible, of the great 
Advantage which would accrue to him from 
the Society of Abraham, fince he afterwards left 
him. | 

He thereby, and by ſettling in Sodom, Ms xg 
himſelf to the greateſt Dangers. 

Abraham reſcues him out of the Hands of is 
four victorious Kings. 

Lot, by Abraham's Interceſſion, is ſav'd from 
the Deſtruction of Sodom. 

Sodom would have been fav'd, had there been but 
a few juſt Men in it, 

Foſeph's Preſence, draws down the Bleſſing of 
Heaven on Petiphar's Houſe. . 

The Hraelites abandon themſelves to Vice and 
Idolatry, by aſſociating with the Daughters of the 
Moabites and Midianites. 

The good Fortune of Ruth in keeping to Naomi, 
dr the Unhappineſs of Orpah in feparating from 

er 

The Neighbourhood of Bathſbeba, fatal to David. 

David and Fonathan's 8 the Pattern of 
a perfect Friendſhip. : 

The Vices of dane owing to his keeping 
company with diſſolute Women. | 

Rehoboam loſt by evil Company, and the perni- 
cious Nm of the young Noblemen of his Court. 

| * | 
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Fexebel excites Ahab, her Conſort, to commit 
the moſt enormous Crimes. 8 


licity to the Widow of the City of Zarephath, as 
well as that of Eliſba to the Shunnamite. | 

A Slave, who was in Naaman's Houſe, is the 
Cauſe of her Maſter's going to the Prophet Eliſba. 
The Servants, of that great Captain prevail with 
him, by prudent Remonſtrances, to obey the Com- 
mand of the Prophet. | | 
- A dead Man rais'd to Life, by only touching 
Eliſba's Corps. TE 
The Bones of the Prophet of Beth-el preſerved, 
merely by their being laid cloſe to thoſe of a Pro- 
phet of Judah. f 

Foaſh, King of Judah, preſerved at firſt by the 
wife Councels of Fehoiada, but afterwards cor- 
rupted by the Flattery of his Courtiers. 


zekiah reaped from the Counfels of 7/aiah. 

The excellent Education which Tobias received, 
in the virtuous Houſe of his Parents. Advantages 
of his Guide, | 

Such Diſputations may be of great Advantage to 
Youth. It awakens and animates them ; it prompts 
them to exert themſelves ; obliges them to be more 
attentive to what they. read, and teaches them to 
apply it to a proper Uſe. I know a Family, in 
which the Evenings were often ſpent in ſuch Diſ- 
putations;- which were carried on between the 
young Lady of the Houſe, and her Brother's Tu- 
tor. Each of the Diſputants would be ſo very 
eager, ſo deſirous of giving their reſpective Exam- 
ples, and ſo unwilling to be at a Stand; that they 
thereby engaged the Attention of the whole Com- 
pany, Part of whom always fided with one or 
other of the Diſputants. Now, would it not be 
very proper, to introduce this ingenious, . agree- 
able Recreation. into Convents, among the young 

Boarders 


The Acquaintance with Elijab, a ſingular Fe- 


The great Advantages which the holy King He- 
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Boarders, which thereby would be a means of en- 
gaging them to Study ſacred as well as a prophane 
Hiſtory, ſince this Exerciſe may conſiſt of both. 

This Study of ſacred hiſtory, ſhould always 
be accompanied with thoſe of Geography and 
Chronology, which, for the Sake of Youth, muſt 
be drawn into the moſt narrow compaſs poſſible, 
leſt otherwiſe their Memories would be over- 
: burdened. | 

W henever thename of a Province, City, River, 
or Mountain, occur in the Hiſtory that is explain- 
ing, it muſt immediately be ſhown in the Map. 
Thus Abraham ſets out from Ur in Chaldea; he 
makes ſome ſtay in Haran in Meſopotamia ; arrives 
in the Land of Canaan, otherwiſe called the Land 
of Promiſe, from whence he travels into Egypt, &c. 
Here mention is made of a variety of Places, the 
Situation of which ſhould be known. The Learners 
muſt not be diſcourag'd, becauſe the Maps of the 
HFoly Land are in Latin; the names being diſtin- 
guiſh'd almoſt as eaſily, as if they were in our na- 
tive Tongue, as, Hieroſolhma, Feruſalem; and ſome 
are the ſame in Engliſb as they are in Latin, as Sa- 
maria. But in order to aſſiſt the Pupils in finding 
out the ſeveral Cities in the Map, an Alphabetical 
Table ſhould be drawn up of all thoſe mentioned in 
the Abridg ment of the Hiſtory of the Old-Tefta- 
ment; ſpecifying the Tribe in which each of thoſe 
Cities is ſituated, | 

I obſerve the ſame with regard to Chronology, 
or the Knowledge of the time or period when the 
ſeveral Tranſactions mentioned in Hiſtory happen'd. 
A Table muſt in like manner be given, containing 
the ſix Ages which divide and comprehend all the 


W ſacred Hiſtory: and each Age ſhould be divided 


into ſo ſmall a number of Aras as may eaſily be 

retain'd; obſerving to make the Pupil repeat them, 

as they advance in the Hiſtory, Beſides, tis enough 
for young Ladies, to know, within a few * in 
2 . | what 
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What Age the moſt remarkable Perſons lived, and 
in what place the moſt extraordinary Events hap- 
pened. The Teacher muſt be dale carf ul, 
not to overburden the Memory of her Pupils with 
a great Number of Dates, ſince this would only 
confound them. The ſix Ages are fixed points 
whereto all the reſt refer; and which, for this 
Reaſon, ſhould be got perfectly by heart, When 
the Pupil knows, that the Children of Iſrael came 
out of Egypt the Year of the World 2513, and 
that the Temple was built by Solomon in 2992. 
(theſe are the Dates of the 3d and 4th Apes) the 
intervening Events may be eaſily ſettled. If the 
Scholar is ask'd, in what Age Joſhua liv'd : as tis 
well known that he ſucceeded Moſes, and that the 
latter liv'd 40 Years in the Deſart; he will An- 
ſwer, that Joſhua liv'd about the Year of the 
World 2550. If the young Pupil ſhould gueſs but 
within twenty or thirty Years, the inſtructreſs 
ſhould be ſatisfied ; becauſe, all that can be required 
in ſo tender an Age is, that the Scholar do not com- 
mit groſs Anachroniſms, or Errors in Chronology, 
ſuch as, the placing Abraham before the flood, 
David before Moſes, and ſuch like. 1 
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II Greek Hiſtory. 


T W HE N the young Pupil is perfect in ſacred 1 
| Hiſtory, ſhe muſt proceed to profane, and | 
begin by that of Greece, under which Title I com- 


* To prepare the Pupil for the Study of the Greek Hiſtory, it 
would not, I believe, be improper to read to him ſome parts of Bi- 
ſhop Porter s Antiquities of Greece. This Method of giving the 
Scholar an Idea of the Religion, Government, Cuſtoms, Cc. of 2 
People, before he enters upon their Hiſtory, is, I preſyme, as neceſ- 
ſary, as for a Gentleman to acquire, before he ſets out upon his Tra- 
vels, ſome Knowledge of the Language of a Country he intends to 
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prehend 
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prehend all antient Hiſtory, diſtinguiſhed from th: 


of the Romans TJ. i | 
I, However, would adviſe her, not quite to leave 
off ſacred Hiſtory, (for this ought to be her Study all 
her Life time) but to read over every Day, ſome little 
portion of it in the Abridgment, till ſuch time as 
ſhe is capable, and is adviſed by intelligent Perſons, 
to peruſe the Old Teſtament. The reading of one 
hiſtorical Chapter daily is no very laborious Task, 
and does not take up much Time; and methinks 
tis a Homage, and areſpe they owe to the only 
H iſtory that was dictated by the Spirit of God. 
I have endeayour'd to facilitate the Study of the 
Greek Hiſtory, by a Work publiſhed by me ſome 


Time ſince, on that Subject. Such young Perſons 


as have not a Teacher, may very well ſupply this 


+ Mr. Rollin has himſelf given us the beſt Syſtem of profane, or, 
as he Entitlesit, of antient Hiftory, that perhaps, has been publiſh'd 
for many Years, The whole will be compriz'd in twelve Volumes 
8yo, Eleven of which are already printed, and the laſt is expected 
very ſhortly, The Author has not been ſparing in his reſearches, 
tho' ſome think he is not copious enough in the Egyptian Hiſtory. 
He has taken great pains with that of the Cartbaginians, all the in- 
cidents of which he has drawn into a very narrow Compaſs, conſider- 
ing the great Number of them. He has writ the Greek Hiftory 
with vaſt Delicacy and Judgment ; and the peruſal of his Life of 
Philip of Macedon, will give the Student a perfect Idea of the Artful, 
and too often pernicious Conduct of Courts. The Hiſtory of Alex- 
ander the Great, being in itſelf ſo fruitful of extraordinary Events, 
cannot but afford the utmoſt Pleaſure to the Reader, when written 
by ſo agreeable a Pen, as that of our Author. There is one Circum- 
ſtance which may make his Hiſtory fitter on many Gccafions, for 
the peruſal of Youth, than the Original Authors, whence he Ex- 
tracted it; and that is the juſt and ſolid Reflections Mr. Rollin makes 
on the moſt important Actions. As moſt of the Authors laſt hinted 


at were Heathens, they ſometimes (tho* many of them were Perſons 


of great Virtue) don't paſs a true Judgment on certain Actions. As 


for Inſtance, the Conqueſts of Alexander the Great, have, by ſome 


Hiſtorians, been conſidered as very auguſt, and worthy of the higheſt 
Encomiums: But Mr. Rollin conſiders them in a juſt light; and in- 
ſtead of exhibiting that Grecian as a true Hero, proves him, in many 
Inſtances, to have been only a mighty Robber. The Tranſlation of 
this Excellent Series of prophane Hiſtory, is now Printing for 


| GEoRGE RISk, GEorRGEe EwiNG, and WILLIAM SMITH, 


Bookſellers in Dames-freet, Eleven of the Volumes are already pub- 
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that Mothers, who are the firſt Miſtreſſes to their 


themſelves to ſuperintend it with Skill and Judg- 


they have read and remarked more particularly. 
Their being thus obliged to give an Account to a- 


tisfy and content thoſe who act in this Character 
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want, by following the ſame Method as thoſe who 
have one. They muſt not be ſatisfied with hurry- 
ing through a Book, in ſuch a Manner as ſcarce 


other purpoſe, than merely to gratify that illaudable 
Curioſity, which is but too natural to the fair-ſex, 
and which ought to be check'd early, but muſt 
never be ſoothed. Twill be proper for them to 
turn back at intervals; and after reading a Story 
quite through, to reſume it again; to peruſe it ſeveral 
times, obſerving always to meditate, on the moſt 
beautiful Paſſages of it; to relate it, afterwards, to 
themſelves, with a kind of Severity, and if poſſible 
draw up an extract of it, Moſt Ladies complain, 
that they retain but very little of what they have 
read, the Reaſon of which is, they don't take the 
Pains requiſite in Study; or cultivate, in their 

ounger Years, their Memory, which is naturally 
indolent, and averſe to labour. It were to be wiſhed 


Children, would-really A& as ſuch, with regard 
to that Study, would make it their own, and enable 


ment. Ts L | 

Several Perſons, have within theſe few Years 
employ'd with great Advantage, Maſters to teach | 
their Children Hiſtory, Young Ladies, on this 
Occaſion, firſt Study in private; and when the 
Maſter waits upon them, they relate to him what 


nother Perſon, and often before their Mother, 
Taiſes an Emulation,' and obliges them to purſue 
their Studies with vigour. Tis with great Reluct- 
ance that we act the part of Cenſors to our ſelves: 
if we can go thus far, *tis eyen with the utmoſt in- 
dulgence, and we are much more inclin'd to ſa- 


with regard to us. On this Occaſion the Maſter 
. 8 ö . bbſerves 
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obſerves whether we have made a faithful Relation; 
if we have not omitted any eſſential Cireumſtance, 
- but have laid the moſt Streſs on thoſe of the greateſt 
Importance; and above all, if we have taken no- 
tice of the Reflections with which the Work is in- 
terſpers d, and which are, in reality, the principal 
fruits of Hiſtory, eſpecially with regard to ' Youth, 
whoſe Judgments ought to be ripen d, and their 
minds inſpir'd with a juſt and ſolid Taſte. In this 
view the Maſter asks them Queſt ions; deſires to 
know what Idea they entertain of certain Actions; 
whether they don't remember ſome that are parallel 
to them in another Hiſtory; and what judgment 
they form of great Men, and of. their Character. 
By this Method the underſtanding is enlightned and 
A young Lady, not above nine or ten Vears of 
Age, related to me the Hiſtory of Cyrus, wWha 
would not even ſee a young captive Princeſs, whoſe 
beauty had been highly extolled him. The hero 
only commanded an Officer to take all imaginable 
care of her; and pay all the regard that was due to 
her Age; Sex and Quality, I asked Miſs, whether 
ſhe had not met with ſomething parallel to this In- 
cident. She preſently cited the firſt Scipio Africa- 


I'S 


ch nus; to whom a beautiful captive Princeſs being pre- 
his ſented, was by him treated as tho' ſhe had been his 
the fifter, I was defirous of knowing what Opinion 
hat the young Lady entertained of Cyrus and of Scipio, 
ly. and which of them ſhe thought diſcovered the great · 
5 eſt ſtrength of Mind, in an Action Whoſe Circum- 
jr, ſtances are very near the ſame, There appears, ſays 
rſue dhe, more ſtrength of Mind in ons Hero, and more 
oh Prudmce in ths übt 8 
ves: When the Leſſon is ended, the young Pupil re- 
* peats the ſeveral particulars which were explain d; 
> the makes an extract of them, which ſhe afterwards 


ſhews to the Maſter, who corrects the ſeveral Er- 
rors of it, whether in Thought or Diction; adds 
e 2 Whatever 


acter 
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Whatever may be wanting in the Relation; re- 
trenches every thing ſuperfluous, and points out the 
faults in Stile and Orthography. I have ſeen ſeve- 
ral Pupils draw up their extracts with great Pro- 
priety and accuracy, Young people don't arrive at 
this Perfection immediately, but it may be attain'd 
dy inſenſible degrees; Labour and Application being 
ever attended with Succeſs. 8 
One of theſe Maſters who teach young Ladies 
_ - Hiſtory, the better to inſtruct them in the manner 
of drawing Extracts, gave them a pattern for their 
Imitation, which I ſhall inſert: here. Theſe Ex- 
tracts according to this Gentleman, may be drawn 
up three ways. The firſt, which is the longeſt, 
he calls an Abridgment; the ſecond, which is more 
ſuccinct, he terms Analyſis; and the third, which 
is no more than a Summary, comprehends, in 
general, the moſt remarkable particulars in a Story 
or Event. 8 8 


Abridęment er Epitome ef the Hiftory ef Cyrus, as 
related in the beginning of the faurth Boot f 
antient Hiſtory. | 


* * YR Us, Son of | Cambyſes King of Per/ia, 
— and of Mandan daughter of Afyages King 
of the Medes, was educated according to the Laws 
of his Country, which at that time were excellent. 
The Publick good was the ſole deſign and end of 
theſe Laws. The Education of Youth was con- 
ider d as the moſt eſſential Article in Government, 
and the Legiſlature undertook the Direction of it. 
Children were ſent to Schools, not ſo much to 
Study the Sciences, as to imbibe the principles of 
Juſtice. No Crime was puniſhed with ſo great 2 
ſeverity as Ingratitude. But the Magiſtrates were 
more Studious to prevent the Commiſſion of Faults 
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by a virtuous Education, than to check the pro- 
|  greſs of them by Puniſhments. Inſtitutions of e- 

very kind relating to Children, and even for their 
Exerciſes, their Meals and Chaſtiſements were 
eſtabliſhed in that Country. An ever buſied life, 

Joined to a frugal Nouriſhment, gave them ſuch a 

„Stock of Health as enabled them to undergo the 
hardeſt toils in a mere advanced Age. Perſons con- 
tinued in the Claſs of Children till their ſixteenth or 
ſeventeenth Year, from whence they proceeded to 
that of Youths, in which they were ſubject to a 
very ſevere diſcipline, and here they continued ten 
Years, The third was for grown Perſons. After 
continuing twenty five Years in this claſs, they 
proceeded tothe laſt, whence the wiſeſt were elect- 
ed, to compoſe the Council of State and the Bench 
of Judges; and the officers of the Army were choſen 
out of the third Claſs. Fa ey 
Cyrus, being twelve Years of Age, went with 
8 his Mother to viſit 4/fyages his Grand- 
Father, who had an earneſt deſire to ſee him. The 
: Manners of the Medes were very different from 
thoſe of the Perſans: but Cyrus, without being 
. dazled by the vain pomp of A/tyages's Court, or 
cenſuring any thing he ſaw, govern'd himſelf pur- 
- fuant to the Principles which had been inculcated to 
him from his Infancy, and gain'd. the Eſteem and 
Affection of all. 

In a ſumptuous Entertainment his Grand- Father 
made out of compliment to him, in which there 
was a vaſt, Profuſion of all things. Cyrus view'd = 
this magnificence with a very indifferent Eye. M y- 4 


ages ſeeming much ſurpriz d at it, the young Prince | 
. anſwer'd, that in his Country, people ſatisfy'd the 1 
To cravings of Hunger, a much eaſier and ſhorter = 
* Way; and. that a little Bread, water and crefles, 1 


ſuffic d on this Occaſion. Cyrus afterwards, with 
Aſtyages's Permiſſion, diſtributed the ſeveral Diſhes 


among the Officers; but purpoſely. forgot Sacas, the be 
7 OI N 5 2 ien r 


Apartment to whom his Majeſty gave audience, 
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chief cup-bearer, and for this Reaſon, becauſe, it 
being his Office to introduce thoſe into A/yages's 


Facas had not admitted Cyrus fo often as he deſired. 
Aſtyages was not pleaſed at his Grandſon's putting 
ſuch an affront on an Officer, for whom he had a 
particular regard, becauſe of the dexterity with 
which he filled him out Wine. Papa, ſays Cyrus, 
is no more than this requir'd to obtain your favour ? 
III gain it preſently and will undertake to wait up- 
on you, more to your Satisfaction than Sacas. Im- 
mediately he equips himſelf as cup-bearer ; advances 
with the utmoſt Gravity, and holding the Cup, 
' preſents it with wonderful Dexterity and Grace; 
Then throwing himſelf about his Grand-father's 
Neck, O Bacas! cried Cyrus; poor Sacas ! thou 
art undone; I ſhall have thy place. But you forgot, 
ſays the King to Taſte the Wine. Papa, fays the 
young Prince, twas not forgetfulneſs; but I was 
afraid of being poiſon'd : For, at another Entertaig- 
ment, I obſerv'd that after the Gueſts had drank 
of this liquor, they all were intoxicated. How! 
ſays Myages, is it not the ſame at your Father's 
Court? Never, replied Cyrus: Tis only this; 
when people have drunk, their thirft is quench'd. 
We cannot too much admire Xenophon's art on 
this Occaſion, who relates this ingenious incident, 
purpoſely to intimate to Princes the great Advantages 
of ſobriety. ; 
Mandane returned to Perſia, but Cyrus. con- 
tinued ſome time longer in Media, at the requeſt 
of his Grand-Father, and took this Opportunity 
to learn to fit a Horſe with Skill; the Art of riding 
not being yet known in Per/ia. - He there won the 
Eſteem and love of all Men. Being naturally offi- 
cCious, friendly and affable, he was very aſſiduous 
in ſoliciting: for favours, and very liberal of his 
ſervices. This young Prince was in his ſixteenth 
Fear, when he learnt the art of War under A 
* | ages, 
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ages, on Occaſion of an inroad made by the Son of 
the Babyloniſb King, into the Territories of the 


Medes. Cambyſes ſent for Cyrus home the Year 
following, in order that he might compleat his 
Studies in the Schools of Pera; upon which, he 
ſet out, to the great regret. of the whole Court. 
Being arrived in Perſia, he ſurpriz d his former 


Companions, when they ſaw him return, after re- . 


ſiding fo long in a voluptuous Court, more ſober 
and reſerved than any of them. From the Claſs 


of Children, he was removed to that of the Youths, 


all whom he ſurpaſs'd in dexterity, in Patience, 
and in obedience; and ten Years after, was re- 
moved to the Claſs of grown Perſons. _ "Wh 

Aſtyages being dead, Cyaxares his Son, brother 
of Mandane, and conſequently Uncle- to Cyrus, 


| ſucceeded to the Throne. Being engaged in a 


conſiderable War againſt the Babylonians, he pre- 
vailed with his Nephew to aſſiſt him with a Body 
of auxiliary Troops. Accordingly Cambyſes ſent 
Cyrus at the head of. thirty thouſand Foot, com- 
manded bya thouſand Officers choſen from among 
his nobles. The young Prince addrefled himſelf to 
his Officers in a Speech, made purpoſely to fire 
them with hopes of Succeſs. He ſet before them 
the Juſtice of the cauſe, for the defence of which 
they were going to draw their Swords; and affur'd 
them that he had conſulted and invok'd the Gods 


before heengaged in it, and likewiſe the Inſtant he 


ſet out upon his march. He borrowed this religious 
Maxim from his Father, who had often inculcated 
it to him; and who, accompanying Cyrus to the 
Frontiers of his Dominions, gave him, as they 
travelled, excellent Inſtruction, with regard to the 
Duties of a General. He obſerved, that the Ge- 
nerals under whom he had learnt the Military Sci- 
ence, had omitted the moſt eſſential Articles of it, 
and among others, the great Art of winning the 
Affection of, and 5 a voluntary obedience 
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from, thoſe over whom we command. The ſecret 


of this Art, according to that wiſe Politician, con- 
ſiſts, in convincing our inferiors, that we know 


what is for their Advantage much better than they 
themſelves do; and of this they are perſuaded, 
when we are really poſſeſs'd of greater Abilities. 
Now ſuch a Superiority may be attained, if we apply 
our ſelves very diligently to our Profeſſion; if we 
conſult, and do not neglect any circumſtance ne- 


ceſſary in it; and above all, if we implore the aſ- 


fiftance of the Gods. - | 

Cyrus being come to Cyaxares's Court, enquir'd . 
the Number and ' Qualities of the Forces on both 
Hides; and found, that the Mede and Perſian 
Armies united, were not half ſo numerous as: that 
of the Babylontans. Cyrus however made up this. 


inequality, by changing the Weapons of the Per- 
fians, with which they fought only at a diſtance; a 
Eind of Combat, in which a ſuperiority in number 


is of Advantage, and by giving them other Arms 


proper for cloſe Engagement. He eſtabliſned a 


wonderful order among the Forces, and fir'd them 
with Emulation by propoſing Rewards. He did 
not value Money, but as it gave him an Opportu- 
nity to beſtow» it. His liberality, his Politeneſs, 
and univerſal affability, won him the love of the 
Officers no leſs than the common Soldiers. 
One 7 he was reviewing his Army, Cyaxares 
ſent him Word, that Embaſſadors were arrived from 
the King of India. Cyaxares, at the ſame time, 
deſired Cyrus to come as quick as poſſible, and to 
dreſs himſelf in the magnificent Robes he had ſent 
for that purpoſe. The young Prince came away 
immediately, and waited upon the King, cover'd 
with Duſt and Sweat perſuaded that he ſhould do 
Him greater Honour, in complying thus ſpeedily 
with his orders, than by drefling himſelf in a ſump- 
tuous Habit. Theſe rer ys to enquire- 
the Motives of the War, and were commanded in 
O 
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da the ſame, in, the Babyloniſh, Court in order that 
their Monarch. might engage on the fide of Reaſom 
and Juſtice; a noble and glorious, uſe of exalted 
Power. Cyaxares and Cyrus. replied, - that they 


had not offended. their aggreſſors in any, Manner, 
and ſhould very willingly agree to the Mediation of 


their Sovereign. | 

The King of Armenia, a vaſſal of the Meiden, 
took this Opportunity to withdraw from their Al- 
legiance. Cyrus however engaged to reduce them 
again to it. For this Purpoſe, he appointed a party 
of hunting in his Dominions, with a numerous 
Train, according to his uſual Cuſtom; and order d, 
a Body of Troops, to follow at a, diſtance. Being 


arriv'd. not far from the Palace where, the King of 
Armenia, kept his Court, he poſſeſs d himſelf of a. 
ſteep Eminence; commanded his Men to advance 
forward; and ſent a ſumons ta the Wage com-. 
manding him to pay the uſual Fribute. The latter 
diſconcerted by . ſarprize, fled, with very few 
Attendants to a Hill, here he was ſurrounded and; 
taken Priſoner, The Princeſſes, in their eſcape to» 
the Mountains, fell into an Ambuſcade, and were: 
brought Priſoners to the Camp. During this inter- 
val, Tigranes the King's eldeſt Son axrived, he be- 
ing returned from a journey, and was but newly; 
married, Oyrus interzogated. the King of Ar- 


menia, in his Son's preſence, concerning the Ar- 
ticles of the Treaty, which he had made with A- 
ages and the Infraction of them; in all which the 
King was forc'd to acknowledge higaſelt the Ag-: 
greſſor. He aſterwards ask d him, at ſeycral times 
in what Manner he would treat any Perſon who had 
acted thus injuriouſſy with regard to himſelf. The 
King having made an Anſwer which pronounc'd' \ 
his own Condemnation ;. Tigranes his Son was 
feiz'd with ſuch Afflicton, that he rent his Cloaths; 


and the Ladies, who alſo. were. preſent, made moſt "i 


lamentable howlings. . Gown having commanded 


nce 5 
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ſilence; Tigranes repreſented to him very judici- 
ouſly, that *twould be even for his Intereſt to par- 
don his Father, fince the ill Succeſs of that Day's 
Engagement would oblige that Prince, his Vaſſal, 
to obſerve the T reaties ſo much the more religiouſly, 
as Experience had taught him, that he ſhould pay 
dear for the Infraction of them; and make him the 
more willing to ſerve the Medes, as the Storm 
which was ready to break over his Head, would 
teach him Wiſdom; not to mention that Grati- 
tude, for the Recovery of his own Liberty and 
Life, as well as thoſe of Family and Adherents, . 
would for ever engage his Affection for his Perſon 
and Intereſt. Cyrus then directing himſelf to the 
King: In caſe, ſays he, I ſuffer my ſelf to be pre- 
vailed upon by the Intreaties of your Son, what 
wilt thou give me? My Forces, and my Trea- 
ſures, replied the Armenian, are no longer mine; 
you may diſpoſe of them as you think proper, 
They then agreed upon the Quota the King ſhould 

furniſh towards the Babyloniſb War. Cyrus con- 
tinuing to ask what Sum he would give for the 
_ . Ranſom of his Wife and Children; the King ac- 

 knowledg'd, that he already ow'd him more than 
half he poſſeſs d. Tigranes declared, that had he 
a thouſand Lives, he would have given them to 
ranſom his young Bride. Cyrus then invited them 
all to Supper, and after embracing them ſeverally, 
diſmiſs'd the Gueſts who were equally ſtruck with 

Admiration and Gratitude. In their Return, as 
every one was highly applauding the Humanity, 
"Majeſty, lofty Stature, and Beauty of Cyrus; 
Tigranes ask'd his Conſort what ſhe thought of 
them; the Lady replying, that ſhe had not fo 
much as looked upon him; who then did you look 
upon? The Man, replied ſhe, who declared he 
would give a thouſand Lives 'to ranſom mine. On 
the Morrow, the King of Armenia ſent gifts, Re- 
freſhments, and double the Sum of Money he was 
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to furniſh. However, Cyrus took no more than 


the Sum ſtipulated; and three Days after, Tigranes 

brought a large -Reinforcement which he reſolved 

to command in Perſon. Hs nad been happy in an 

excellent Governor, for whom Cyrus had a great 

Efteem ;- and upon this Prince's Enquiry about 

_ he gave him an Account of his melancholy 
nd. | „ Es | 


. Analyis of the ſame Piece of Hiſtory. 
HE Author of this Hiſtory, after drawing 
the Character of Cyrus, gives us a minute 
Account of the excellent Education, which was 
beſtowed on the Perfians in that Age. He deſcribes 
the four Claſſes through which the Pupils proceeded 
ſucceſſively, and the Time they continued in each. 
He relates the Journey which Cyrus at twelve Years 
of Age made to Media; his Behaviour at the Court 
of Myages his Grand-father; the Methods that 
Prince employ'd, but to no Purpoſe, to make him 
forget Perſia his native Country ; the excellent 
Leſſon concerning Sobriety, which. his Grandſon 
taught him: How Cyrus was prevail'd upon to con- 
tinue. in Media, after the Departure of Mandan f 
his Mother, the Advantages he reap'd by his abode | 
in it; how he learnt the military Arts, in a tran- 
fient War carried on againſt the Babylonians: his 
Return to Perſia at ſeventeen. Years of Age; and 
his Superiority over his Companions in Exerciſes of 
every kind, | 
The Author then proceeds to the firſt Campaign 
of Cyrus, who marched a Body of 'Troops to ſuc- 
cour Cyaxares his Uncle (Son and Succeſſor of 4/y- 
ages) in a War, the Conſequences of which were 
greatly to be dreaded. He gives us. the Subſtance 
of the wiſe Inſtructions Cambyſes gave his Son, as 
he accompanied him to the:Confines of his King- 
dom; and of the Speech made by him to the Chief 
— Officergof his Army. 11 being arrived in Me- 
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Sa, gives a Proof of his Abilities, by finding an 
Expcvient to remedy the Inequality between the 
Army of Cy=xares and that of the Babylonians. 
He eſtabliſhes Ordef; fires the ſeveral Individuals 
of the Army with Emulation, and wins the Aﬀec- 
tion of all Men. Here mention is made of ſome. 
Indian Embaſſadors, whoſe Commiſſion ſhew'd the 
Wiſdom of their Sovereign; on which Occaſion 
Cyrus gave a Proof of the great Strength of his. 

Judgment. After this, an Incident is related 

concerning the King of Armenia, a Vaſſal of the | 
Median Monarch, which gives Cyrus an Oppor-- Fj 
tunity of ſignalizing all his noble Qualities. 1ft, By 
coming unawares upon the Armenians, whom he 
puts to Flight. 2. By taking the King Priſoner, 
and all his Courtiers. 3. By making that Prince 
Pronounce his own Condemnation. 4. By making 
him promiſe, without coming to Extremities, to 
_*farniſh conſiderable Sums both in Gold and Silver, 
5. By diſmiſſing that King, and his whole Family, 
free, overjoy'd,. and filled with. Gratitude and Ad- 


* 


miration. 


| Gummary.of the ſame Paſſage of Hiſtory. 

Hirth and Character of Cyrzs; Education of the 
44 Perfans: ſucceſſive Claſſes, the Exerciſe and 
"Years ſpent in them. Cyrus's Journey into Media; 
- His. Behaviour in the Court of Afyages, where a; 
fumptuous Entertainment is given, to win his Af- 

feQtion, but to no purpoſe, for Things of that Kind. 
Cyrus agreeable inteſtine Carriage. He continues 
"above a Year in Media, after Mandane had left it: 
Fe learns to ride; acquires univerfal'Efteem: Wars 
"apainft the Babylonians.. He is recall'd into Perſia, 
and compleats his Exerciſes in that Country. Cyrus 
Bes again into Media, RO Death, to- 
Liccour Cyaxarss his Uncle: Inſfructions given him 
yy Cambyſes his Father: his Speech to the Officers. 


How he remedies. the inequality of the. Forces in 
a | | qual] d . 
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| n tte two Armies; Order eſtabliſhed by him; Emu-- 
lation he raiſes; Embaſſy from the Indians. Re- 
volt of the Amenians taking of their King and 
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his Family: Glorious Conduct of Cyrus-on this Ogs- 

caſion: Advantages he reaps from it. 1 
The Abridgment is but a fourth Part of the en- 

tire Hiſtory; the Analyſis an- eighth Part, and the- 


Summary a ſixteenth. 


Of theſe three kinds of ExtraQs, the firſt is cer- 
tainly beſt adapted to enlighten and improve the: 
Mind: But as it would take up too much Time, 
to abridge the whole Hiſtory in this Manner; this 


Method may be employ d for eertain choice Paſſages 


only; and one of the two others be made uſe of for 
common Pieces. | 5 
This Exerciſe may be of greater Advantage ta» 


Boys than to the other Sex, for what Profeſſion 


ſoever they may be deſign'd, and will teach them 


to extract all the eſſential Particulars from any 


Book; and to reduce it to ſuch a juſt length, as will 
exhibit, at one View, the ſeveral Parts and-Proofs- 
of it. This is daily done by thoſe who ſtate a Caſe 
before a Judge, in order to give him a perfect Ideas 
of one that is crouded with numberleſs Difficulties: 
and Evidences or Proofs; the Chaos of which they 


are obliged to clear up, without omitting any thing: 


neceſſary or uſeful. A General who is obliged to 


give an Aceount to a prime Miniſter or to the 


Prince himſelf, of a Siege or of an Engagement; 


to draw up a Memorial, or lay down a Plan; is 
he not ſometimęs obliged to abridge or extend his: 
Relation, according to the Cireumſtances? And if 
he has been accuſtomed early to the drawing up of: 
Extracts, they will be of ſingular Advantage to him 
on theſe Occaſions. - With regard to young Ladies, 
this Exerciſe will give them a Juſtneſs, and a Fa 


cility in writing, which ought not to be conſider di 


28. Things of little conſequence, tho they may not: 


require them: abſolutely. By this they will be 
; | 2 | | 8 5 7 = . 81 able * 
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enabled to give an Account of a Sermon; to lay 
down the order, and relate the different proofs of it. 
They will accuſtom themſelves to reduce all they 
read to certain Heads, whereby they will ſtrengthen 
their Memories, and conſequently treaſure up what 
they read. It may afterwards be proper, to make 
them now and then draw up extracts from ſuch 
Subjects of Argumentation as require a more con- 
tinued Attention; theſe being admirably well adap- 
ted to give a juſt turn of thinking; and accuſtom- 
ing young Perſons not to be ſatisfied merely with 
Words, but to ſearch for Reaſons ; and to diſcover 
the ſtrong as well as the weak fide of an Argu- 
3 9 See ee 


III. The Roman Hiſtory. 


H E Gree Hiſtory muſt be followed by that 
of the Roman, the moſt fruitful of all Hi- 
ſtories, in mighty Events and illuſtrious Examples. 
That of Mr. Eachard, written originally in 
Engliſh, and tranſlated into French including from 
the Foundation of Rome to Conſtantine, who 
_ chang'd the ſeat of the Empire, will be of great 
frvice to Youth, * *Tis pity this work is not more 
extenſive; but then the whole is very entertaining, 
and has not the defect fo common to Abridgments ; 
I mean that tedious dryneſs which no ways affects 
the Reader, and only tires him with a Relation of 
a confus'd heap of unexplain'd TranſaQions. . 
Vertot's Revolution of the Roman Empire, and the 
Hiſtory of the Triumvirate, ought to be read care- 


fully. Such young Ladies as have more taſte, and 


* This Hiſtory is highly eſteem'd in France, and has met with 
better Succeſs there, than in the Country where it was originally 
written. | | 

+ Dr. Kennet's Roman Antiquities are in ſo many hands, and 


A heir great uſe to prepare Scholars for the Study of the Roman Hi- 


- Rory, is fo generally known, that I, perhaps, need not have men- 
4ioned them iu this place, n a | 


a ſtronger 
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a ſtronger Affection for learning, may peruſe Liv 
$ and Salut, in our Tranſlations. wy 


But that which deſerves all the Attention we can 


beſtow, is the admirable Reflections which the 
Biſhop of t\Meaux gives us in his univerſal Hi- 
Rory, a work which cannot be too much read, or 
too much commended.. | 0 | 


IV. Hiftory f France. 


A Fier the Pupils have learnt all this ſeries of um- 
tient Hiſtory, they then will proceed natu- 


rally to that of their own. Country, which cannot 


but engage their concern more ſtrongly than either 
the Greek or Roman Hiſtory ; not to mention that 
*tis ſhameful for every Frenchman who values his 
own Country, to be ignorant of the - Hiſtory of 


This Study of Hiſtory does not require ſo mueh 
time and pains as may be imagin'd. I my ſelf ſee 


oreſs in it as aſtoniſnies, at the ſame time that it 


gives me real Joy. Now, what benefits may they 
not reap, hereafter, from this Study, when they 
come to be ſettled in the World, as it will farnith 
them with a ſerious Occupation: and prevent their 
being forc'd to trifle away Time in- viſits, which 
frequently are tedious ;. in flat, or inſignificant Con- 


verſations, or in Amuſements ftill more frivolous, 


merely for want of better Employment? I here ſup- 
poſe two kinds of Aſſemblies. In the one, the 
Ladies meet regularly, to play for three or four 


* . * 


75. 


young Ladies, in a Vear or two, make ſuch a pro- | 


$ We have, at preſent; only an: old Engi Verfion of thiser- 


tellent Author, 


1 Monſeur Bofſuer, © 


A new Tranſlation of this work is now compleated, which wilt | 


be publiſhed in French and Engliſh, It gives ſo beautiful an Account 
of the ſacred writings, and is intermixed with ſuch Noble, ſuch juſt 
Reflections, that the peruſal of. it cannot be too much recommended, 


Hours, 
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Hours, or more; and the whole Time is ſpent in 
gaming, unenliven'd with what may properly be 
 call'd Converſation. In the other, Ladies alſo aſ- 
femble for the ſame number of. hours; but em- 
ploy themſelves in Needle-work, during which 
they read, in their turns, ſuch an entertaining and. 
inſtructive piece, as may give riſe tb Reflections, 
on which every one paſſes her Judgment, with a. 
Modeſty and reſervedneſs that becomes the fair-ſex. 
I my ſelf know that there really are ſuch parties as. 
the laſt mentioned. Now, I would enquire of the 
Reader, which of the two may lay the beſt claim to 
' eood ſenſe, found Judgment, — a juſt taſte; or 
fend their Time in the moſt rational Manner, 
and are happy in a true and fincere Joy, unallayed 
with forrow and repentance? | 


S E CT I 5. V. 
Needle-Wor , & c. 


F Shall have no Occaſion to expatiate, in this 
place, on the great benefits which Women reap 
from employing themſelves in Needle- Works, &.. 
This practice is now grown common enough a- 
mong us, and muſt neceſſarily do great Honour to 
the Fair-Sex.. In thoſe remote Ages, which till 
-preſerv'd, in ſome Meaſure, the happy ſimplicity 
of the infant World, Ladies of the higheſt Diſtinc- 
tion us'd to employ themſelves in very painful 
Works; and in ſuch as at this Fime, would ap- 
"pear low and contemptible. Sarab, tho Mi- 
Itreſs of a very opulent Family, and having a very 
great number of Servants at her Command, did 
nevyertheleſs prepare, with her on Hands, all the 
Entertainments given in her Family. Rebelab and 
- themſelves with Needle Works of the moſt curious kind, man) 
pieces. of which are now in Kenfington Palace. Kachel 
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Rachel were ſeen, in a very tender Age; coming 
from the Spring, with large veſſels full of Water 
on their ſhoulders. In the Court of Aleinaus King 
of the Pheacians, who exercis d all the Virtues of 
Hoſpitality, with a truly Royal Magnificence, the 


' Princeſs Nanſicae his Daughter, did not bluſh to 


go down to the River and there. waſh the linen. 
The Female Sex have preſerv'd this laudable Cuſtom 
of working at their Needle, c. in all Ages and 
Nations. We find in Hiſtory, that Hexander the 
greateſt of Conquerors, and Auguſtus Sovereign of. 
the univerſe, wore Clothes wrought by their Mo- 
thers, their Wives or Siſters, Chriftian Hiſtor 
furniſhes us with patterns for our Imitation, which. 
are no leſs illuſtrious. The moſt important Cir- 
eumſtance is, to apply this Labour, not in trifling 
Works, but in ſach as are of uſe. Several Ladies. 
Y this means procure. themſelves every kind of 
urniture (at leaſt ſome part of it) for which they. 
deſerve applauſe. Others delight themſelves in: 
making the prieſtly Veſtments, and:Ornamentsf6r. 


the altar, Sc. for. poor country Churches; ſome 


Ladies improve ſtill upen the piety of the latter, 
and conſider it as an honour to elothe and adorn the 
living Temples of the Lord, by making linen for 


+ Some Ladies employ: themſelves in a very innocent, tho? not 


very advantageous Exerciſe; and that is in cutting paper or vellum 


into different figures. I know a Gentleweman, an exquiſite Artiſt 
in this way, who has cut a large hunting piece in vellum, in which. 
befides the ſportſmen and other figures, are a variety of Houſes, 
Groves, Hills, Se. In how.agreeable a light has the SpeQator - ſet: 
ſuch kind of Exereiſes? 4 What a delightful Entertainment, ſays 


be, muſt it be to the Fair-Sex, whom their native modeſty, and. 
_ * thetenderneſs of Men towards them, exempts from publick Bu- 


.*< ſineſs, to-paſs their Hours in imitating Fruits and Flowers, and: 


-* tranſplanting all the beauties of Nature into their own dreſs, or 


* raifing a new. Creation. in their Cloſets and Apartments? How: 
** pleafing is the Amuſement of walking among the ſhades and groves. 
.*© planted by themſelves, in furveying Heroes flain by the Needle, 
<< or little Cupids which they have. brought into che world without 
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Perſons in Diſtreſs. How glorious a Reward, how 
great a joy muſt it be, when they ſhall one Day 
hear Chriſt addreſs them in the comfortable words 
following? Come ye bleſſed of my Father, inherit 
the Kingdom prepared for you from the Foundation of 
 #he World... I was naked and ye cloathed me! 
$ Happy the daughters, whom their Mothers in- 
fpire early by example more than by precept, with 
an Inclination to ſanctify their — by ſuch 
pious Labours. 


* 


Study with regard to domeſtict Cares, and the Go. 
| =  wernment of a Family. 


1 Underſtand by theſe domeſtick Cares, every 
I thing relating to the interior Government of a 
Houſe, and to expences for Cloaths, Equipages, 

and Furniture; for the Education and bringing up 
of Children, and for the wages and ſuſtenance of 
Servants. This is properly the ſcience of Women: 
This is the a Providence has affign'd 
them by way of inheritance ; and for the execut- . 
ing of which they are naturally better qualified 
than Men: tis this makes them truly praiſe-wor- 
thy, when they are ſo happy as to fulfil all theſe 
duties. Whilſt Men are buſied in Affairs abroad, 
tis but reaſonable that their Wives ſhould undertake 


* I my ſelf have the happineſs of being acquainted with an honour- 
able Family, the parents of which are a glory to the preſent Age, in 
the Example they ſet to Perſons in the ſame Station, of Sobriety, 
_ Humility, and above all, of a moſt extenſive Charity. There are 
eight or nine Paughters, who have all been educated in ſuch particu- 
lars as adorn the female Mind, and teach a moſt laudable OEconomy. 
As they live in the Country, a great part of their time is ſpent in 
reading; in reconciling differences; in viſiting the virtuous poor in 

their Neighbourhood, who are daily ſurpriz d with their favours, 
which are always diſpenſed with the utmoſt ſecrecy, and the young 
Ladies are employed continually in linen Works, the Materials of 
. which, as wellas their induſtry, are beſtow d on ſuch good Perſons 

as may ſtand in need of them, . 
* [i Matt, XXV. 34, 37. 


theſe 
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ſo many that the learning it cannot be too much recommended. 
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theſe petty Cares, theſe ow Particulars, - that 
would take up too much of their Husband's Time, 
which may be devoted more uſefully: to the good 


of the Publick, and the Service of the State. This 


ceconomical Labour is part of the Succour God 
intended to procure Man, when he gave him a 


Companion. * It is not goed that Man ſhould be 
alone; I will make him an Help meet for him. | 


Now tho” this Article has been reſerv'd for .the 
Concluſion, I would not, therefore, have it conſi- 
dered as leſs eflential than the reſt: ſo far from it, 


T declare, that it appears to me, next to the Study 


of Religion, the moſt important of all; for a Wo- 
man may not be very well skilled in the feveral 
Particulars I before took Notice of, and yet be an 
excellent Mother: But ſhe cannot be ignorant of, 
or negligent in any of the Duties here mentioned, 
without failing in one of the moſt eſſential Obli- 
gations. Wit and Knowledge are not ſufficient to 
cover the Defects here hinted at; and ſo far from 
giving a Luſtre to the Fair-Sex on this Occaſion, 


they only diſhonour them. 


Mothers ought to be ſenſible, from what is here 
ſaid, how greatly incumbent it is upon them, to 
inſtruct their Daughters early in theſe domeſtick 
Cares. They alone may be as Miſtreſſes and Tea- 


chers to them on this Occaſion, and give them all 


ſuch Inſtructions as are neceſſary. _ | 
After they have been taught ſo much Arithme- 


tick as may ſuit their Age and Sex, (and a very 


little will ſerve;) that is to ſay, after they have 
learnt Addition and Subtraction thoroughly, and 
acquired a flight Knowledge of * Multiplication 


3 Gen ii. 18. "| | 5 

* *'D'will be very proper for them to learn by Heart the Multipſi- 
cation Table; this enabling them to calculate at once, and with infi- 
nitely greater Eaſe, the Arnount of ſuch Goods as they purchaſe, Fe. 
The Benefits which the perfect Knowledge of this Table gives, are. 


* 
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and Diviſion, they then muſt proceed immediately 


to the practical Part, and be taught to ſtate and 
keep an Account . In this Manner an intelligent 
Mother improves them gradually by theſe various 
Exerciſes; and for this purpoſe, inſtructs them in 
the moſt minute particulars. She informs them of 
the Prices and Goodneſs of Linens, Stuffs, Silks, 
Plate, and of all kinds of Utenſils. She never goes 
to buy any Thing; without taking them with her, 
She informs them of the Times and Seaſons proper 
for every purchaſe. She teaches them. to prepare an 
Entertainment, and the ſeveral Eatables ſuitable to 


the different Seaſons; the Prices of every part of 


Furniture, proper for a Palace, a Heuſe, or a ſingle 
Apartment. She informs her of the various par- 


ticulars relating to Farms, which are the moſt ſolid 


Poſſeſſions of great Families; in order for the keep- 
ing of Lands in good Condition, to prevent their 
deing injur'd, and, if poſſible to improve them. 


Above all, ſhe takes care to inſpire a young 


Lady, who is to live in the World; with the Prin- 
eiples of a prudent, noble Æconomy, equally: ab- 
horrent of a ſordid Avarice, as of a ruinous Prodi- 
gality. Tis this Virtue preſerves the Eſtates of 


-+ Twould be of great Advantage, particularly to many Maidens 
and Widows of Fortune, to have ſome T incture of the Naltan Method 


' . of Book-keeping, This Art, which is capable of being made entertain- 


ing, my be drawn into a very ſhort: Compaſe, and learnt in a little 
Time. It may be taught even to Children, in midiature,. as it were, 
by obliging them to tate, under their ſeveral Heads, the little Suma 
they expend ; which has this double Advantage over teaching from a 
long Series of Tranſactions in Trade, viz. That the Pupil has a much 
better Notion of what he is doing, as the whole relates to his own 
Expences, and at the ſame Time takes in the whole Scheme at one 
_ Glance: Whereas. in learning from a long Series of Buſineſs, the Eye 
is loſt, and as it were confounded, amidft the Variety of the Tranſac- 
tions. Young Ladies, then, might be taught from their own Affairs, 
without meddling with any Tranſactions foreign to it. This Me- 
thod of keeping one's own Accompts has preſerved, as ſome Wri- 


ters on this Subject take Notice, many a Family from Ruin. Not 


to mention, that as the Art it ſelf depends upon Reaſon, the learn. 
ing it contributes to give the Mind a juſt and regular Turn of. 


noble. 
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noble Families, and ſupports them with Honour ; 


and Dignity: And *tis the oppoſite Extreme that 
proves the Shame and Ruin of them, as is found 
by a too frequent Experience; and nevertheleſs, 
ple of Faſhion are as profuſe as ever. 
The Inſtructions proper for a Mother to give her 
Daughter on this Head, may be reduced to five or 
fix Principles or Maxims, which comprehend all 


the reſt. | 


1. To regulate her expences in proportion to her 
income, and never ſuffer herſelf to exceed the li- 
mits of a decent Economy, by Cuſtom and Ex- 
ample, in which luxury has a very great aſcendant. 

2. Not to buy any thing of Trades- people upon 


truſt, but to pay ready Money for every Thing. 


By this means they are ſure to have the beſt Goods, 
and at the moſt reaſonable Prices. * 

3 To accuſtom themſelves to conſider as very un- 
juſt, the obliging Workmen and Servants to wait 
for their Dues. Tobit does not fail to give his Son 
this advice. * Let not the wages of any Man which 
hath wrought for thee, tarry with thee, but give him 
it out of Hand: For if thou ſerve God, he will alfs' 
repay thee. The Scripture ſpeaks in ſeveral places, 
of theſe delays, as greatly Criminal; the cry of 
which aſcends to the Throne of God, and brings. 


down vengeance and a curſe. 


4. To order all Accounts to be brought; to ad- 
juft them every Month, and balance them, with- 
out fail, at the end of every Year; and to take 
particular care not to abandon the Management of 


* *Tisa Cuſtom with too many of the rich, to take advantage 
of ſuch Trades people as they know to be in Neceſſity, by beating 
down the Prices of their Goods, till they purehaſe them at prime 
Coſt, and perhaps under it. This way of buying, is by many Per- 
ſons not eonfider'd as an Act of injuſtice, becauſe the ſeller agreed to 
it, It nevertheleſs betrays the utmoſt meanneſs of Soul; and would, 
if conſider d ſeriouſly by them, be perhaps found not many removes 


_ 5 Werne + Chap. iv. 15 | 
* | | o *- 2. the 
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the Family to Servants; theſe not being always 
faithful, or careful of their Maſter's Intereſt. This 
is no very laborious Task, but will be found ver 
light, when purſued regularly; whereas, if it be 

neglected, it becomes an ungrateful Labour, and 
makes People quit it Year after Year, till at laſt the 
State of their Affairs are ſo perplex'd and confus'd, 
that there is no poſſibility of clearing them, by which 
means the wealthieſt Families are broughtto ruin. 
5. In the Regulation they make of their Ex- 
pences, which, as was before obſerved, ſhould al- 
ways be in Proportion to their income; to ſet a- 
part, privately, at the Head of the Whole, the 
Portion allotted and owing to the Poor. This is 
not a favour beſtowed upon, but a Debt due to 
them, or rather to Chriſt Jeſus, who transfer'd his 
rights to the Poor. The ſureſt, as well as the moſt. 
eaſy Method, for a Perſon to acquit himſelf faith- 
fully of this Duty, is, to ſeparate a Sum for this 
Purpoſe, the Inſtant he receives any part of his in- 
come, and lay it by as a Truſt. We are more apt 
to be liberal when we have Money by us; and by 
this means, we ſhall always preſerve a fund for va- 
rious Charitable Purpoſes. Iam acquainted with 
a Family, truly venerable upon all Accounts, the 
Maſter of which, in concert with his Lady, pays 
regularly to our Saviour, in the Perſon of the Poor, 
the tenths and firſt Fruits of his whole Eſtate ; and 
who, beſides this, reſerves a Fortune for them, as 
for one of his Children, purſuant to the advice of 
St. Auſtin. So beautiful an Act of Chriſtian Ge- 
neroſity is not required from all; but then, every 
Chriſtian Mother ſhould think herſelf happy if ſhe 
can imitate it, tho but at a diſtance ; perſuaded 
that it Forms part of that Wiſdom of which the 
Holy Spirit ſpeaks in the Proverbs, * viz. Every 
viſe Woman buildeth her Houſe : but the fooliſb 
-  pulleth it down with her Hands. 


Chap. ziv. 1. . | 
CONCLUSION, 
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19 E propoſing, as I have done, a ſeries of Studies 
| and Exerciſes proper for young Maidens, I had 
ſuchonly in view, whoſe Condition of Life allows 
them Time and Opportunity to employ themſelves 
that way. T his Sort of Studies and Exexciſes may 
entertain them very agreeably and uſefully, during 
their juvenile Years; and, indeed, why ſhould 
they not be allowed to adorn their Minds with 
. theſe Accompliſhments, which certainly, are not 
above their Capacities, or ineonſiſtent with their 
Station? An Affectation of Wit and Knowledge 
does not become any Perſon, much leſe Women; 
but does it follow from hence, that they muſt be 
ſentenced for ever to a groſs and profound ignorance? 
The Study J here propoſe to young Ladies, will not 
prevent, as I be fore obſerved, their fulfilling exact - 
ly the ſeveral Duties; their learning Needle-Works 
of various kinds; their ſharing in Domeſtick toils, 
and their acquiring all ſuch Particulars as relate to a 
prudent CEconomy, and the wiſe Government of 
a Family ; Accompliſhments which their Condition - 
obliges them to acquire; the Ignorance and Negle& 
whereof generally proves the ruin of the nobleſt 
Families. Now the Studies I mention, fo far from 
being an Obſtacle to the Duties in Queſtion, will 
lead them naturally to the practice of, and facilitate 
them, by giving their Minds a more ſerious, re- 
gular, ſolid, Attentive and Laborious turn; by 


5 making them have a greater Affection for their own 
Je Homes; and taking off a fondneſs for viſits. They 


then never will make a vain parade of their Know- 
ledge; and will diftinguiſh themſelves from others, 
only by their ſuperior modeſty. The Advantages 
which Ladies will gain by their Acquirements are 
theſe ; they will not be forc'd, merely to while a- 
| way. Time, and to diſpel the langour and uneafineſs 
| | | which 
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which attend upon an indolent Life, to fill the void 
_ of it with gaming, publick Diverſions, uſeleſs viſits 
and trifling Converſations: But will be enabled! 
after they have performed the ſeveral Decorums and 
Civilities, which their Station requires, to reſerve 
to themſelves many precious Moments, in which, 


Kulm and undiſturb'd, they may employ them 
. elves in reading ſuch Books as afford the moſt de- 
lightful food to the Mind; fill the heart with a fi 


Kere laſting Joy, by 3 out the only Method 


which can ſecure its true ſelicity. 


FINIS. 


